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Shall We Let the Veteran 
Salesman Train the Cub? 


ee | 
TEN SALES MANAGERS 


osanct 


; : [Left] MILTON S. FLORSHEIM, 
othing . mA oe Ghe Men on the Chairman of the Board 


Cover: [Right] IRVING S. FLORSHEIM, 
President, The Florsheim Shoe Co. 


F THERP’S one thing a dealer likes, it’s 
profit. If there’s one thing that insures 
and protects profits, it’s the loose-leaf sys. 
tem of cataloging. So equip your dealers 
with Heinn Loose-Leaf Catalog Binders— 
and you'll be cooperating to play a duet 
on the magic keys of the cash register. 


Here’s the way it’s done— 


With Heinn Loose-Leaf Catalog Binders, 
dealers and salesmen know instantly when 
he aah Matos OmPAAE items, prices and discounts have changed. 
ee Then it’s an easy matter for them to 
el become thoroughly posted on your prod- 
uct. It’s a service that they’ll appreciate 
—a steadily increasing volume of orders 

will prove this. 


Besides, Heinn Catalog Binders are known every- 
where for records of over-time service. They last— 
last —last—and retain their beauty and attractiveness 
year in and year out. You'll find it advantageous to 
deal with the originators of the loose-leaf system of 
cataloging—for you have at your call all the manv- 
facturing and selling experience of pioneer effort. 


THE HEINN COMPANY 


Originators of the Loose-Leaf System of Cataloging 
349 Florida Street Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Ovington’s Chicago Shop Opens 


With Photogravure Advertising 
in The Chicago Daily News - - - 


“ iAwx ies meta Chicage 


er 1 Ovingtor’s the World 
: With nas stat ge earn nant 


VINGTON’S—familiar to all who have shopped in 
ry- | New York for the rarest and most beautiful of gift 
t— objects— have, after a careful study of the advertising 
ess situation in Chicago, selected the Photogravure Section 
of The Chicago Daily News to carry the story of their 
new Chicago store. 


ort. Their announcement page in the Photogravure Section 
of September 18 is reproduced in miniature herewith. 


The photogravure advertising will be in addition to their 
black and white advertising in The Daily News. The 
advertising is placed by Pedlar & Ryan, Inc. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


‘‘Member of the 100,000 Group of American Cities”’ 


SJ 


\J ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES: 
. NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
J. B. Woodward Woodward & Kelly Woodward & Kelly C. Geo. Krogness 
110 E. 42d St. 360 N. Michigan Ave. Fine Arts Building 253 First National Bank Bldg. 
P 
ublished every other Saturday and copyrighted 1926, by the Dartnell Corporation, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. Subscription price $4.00 


a year, in advance. Entered as second class matter March 12, 1919, at the Post Office at Chicago, Ill., under act of March 3, 1879. 


A 


Proven Location 


“At the Edge of the Loop” 


Chicago's Big 
Downtown 
Warehouse 


CLEAN, AIRY, 
WELL-LIGHTED FLOORS 


Warehouse Space 


and Offices to Lease 


Insurance 17.7c per $100 per year. 
Negotiable Receipts 


Considerate 
Economical 
Efficient 
Reliable 


Stocks carried for Local and 
Out-of-Town Concerns 


Pool Cars Distributed 


Rail Shipments Anywhere 
with Cartage Expense 


Western Warehousing Co. 
331 West Polk Street, Chicago 


Merchandise Warehouses 


Polk Street Terminal, Pennsylvania 
Railroad 


E. H. HAGEL, Superintendent 
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This Issue at a Glance 


ADVERTISING 
In an analysis of a November 1916 issue 


of House and Garden magazine as com- 
pared with the current November issue ten 
years later, some interesting developments 
in advertising during the last decade are 


brought to light. 


The trend toward larger 


space and the discovery of “class” media 
by many advertisers who did not use such 
media ten years ago, are two of the out- 
standing points evident in the comparison. 


Page 801. 


The second of a series of articles. 


“The ‘Wallflower’ School of Advertising” 


takes amusing issue with the mob of ad- 
vertisers who insist upon using the in- 
feriority complex as the basis for their ad- 


vertising copy. 


Page 805. 


Another product which has been sold for 


some years in a rather limited market, has 
come into its own as a national advertiser 
seeking more far-flung fields of sales de- 


velopment. 


a 


That product is Insulite—and 
short news story of its entry into national 


advertising is carried on page 852. 


DEMONSTRATIONS 
The Federal Lamp Division of the Gen- 


eral Electric Company, realizing that its 
problem is more to sell light than just 
lamps, has equipped demonstration rooms 
for the purpose of making clear to buyers 
some of the more important theories of light- 
ing. An article on page 829 describes the 
demonstration room at the Chicago head- 
quarters and tells how it is used. 


& 
ing 
Company, 


GENERAL 
The experiences of the Oakland Motor 
ar Company, Williams Oil-O-Matic Heat- 
Corporation, United States Gypsum 
Sherwin-Williams Company, 


Devoe and Raynolds, and others in printing 
special letterheads for the use of dealers, 
is summarized in an article on page 817 


by Roy F. Irvin. 


Successful methods used 


by these concerns to get their dealers to use 
factory-printed letterheads are explained. 


In an article, “A Selling Campaign to 


Get Retailers to Add New Departments,” 


a 


S. 


staff writer tells of the experiences of 
F. Bowser & Company of Fort Wayne, 


Indiana, in getting grocery dealers, gen- 
eral stores, and other types of “unconven- 
tional” outlets to establish gasoline filling 
stations as an outside department of the 


business. 


Page 822. 


B. R. Albin, secretary-treasurer of the 


Hart-Albin Company of Billings, Montana, 
summarizes the reasons why he finds it 
necessary to buy more in the markets than 


from road salesmen. 


His article contains 


some important observations on the influence 
fashion and fad have exerted on the re- 


tailer’s problems. 


Page 797. 


MARKETS 
Trends in the farm market are reflected 


in the first of two articles by Eugene Whit- 
more, based on a recent first-hand investiga- 


tion. 


This article discusses present condi- 


tions in Kansas, and points out some oppor- 
tunities for sales executives to get more 


business from the farm trade. 


Page 794. 


ORGANIZATION 
“Build young men and they will build 


your business,” says C. R. Cook, the presi- 


dent of the Cook Paint and Varnish Com. 
pany of Kansas City, who has built a fiye 
million dollar business from what, in 1913 
was a wreck of a firm on the verge of 
bankruptcy. The policy which Mr, Cook 
discusses in the leading article of this issye 
is that of injecting new ideas into business 
through developing the initiative of young 
men in the organization. Page 791. — 


PRICE MAINTENANCE 

E. R. Squibb & Sons have thrown down 
the gauntlet to the Owl chain of drug 
stores in the price-cutting campaign the 
chain has been indulging in on Squibb 
products. The manufacturer has cooperated 
with the independent stores in Owl Drug 
Company store neighborhoods in matching 
the chain stores cut for cut on prices, 
Page 799. 


SALES CONTESTS 
Yawman and Erbe believe in one sales 
contest after another as a method for keep- 
ing the sales force on its toes. Some of this 
company’s experiences in conducting success- 
ful contests are recounted in an article on 
page 809. 


SALES LETTERS 

Charles R. Wiers tells, in an article on 
page 813, how to organize a real sales 
letter department. Making the point that 
almost every other division of the business 
gets more careful supervision than letter- 
writing, Mr. Wiers urges that this work 
be brought together under a responsible de- 
partment head and be given the attention 
that it really deserves. 


SALES Po.icy 

‘Twenty-eight months ago the Master 
Lock Company started into the lock business 
flatly against the advice of half a dozen 
leading authorities in the hardware field. 
Today they have a country-wide distribu- 
tion of their product and never since the: 
opened their first offices has production been 
able to catch up with sales. Policies that 
put this business on its feet in such a short 
time are described in an article by Van B. 
Hooper, sales manager of the company. 
Page 793. 


TRAINING SALESMEN 

In an investigation conducted recently by 
the Dartnell Corporation on the subject ot 
training salesmen, the fact is brought out 
that newer and more efficient methods ot 
training the new man have succeeded the 
erstwhile popular method of sending him 
out with an old salesman for a short period. 
Experiences of sales executives in a wide 
variety of businesses are included in a te- 
port of this investigation on page 841. Some 
of those who contributed are: Charles A. 
Rawson, sales manager, Nunnally’s; R. R. 
Weaver, The Hills Brothers Company; 
W. Maass, vice president, Bates Chevr.<( 
Company; C. D. Pettingell, director of sales, 
Apco Manufacturing Company; M. ! 
Tyler, sales and advertising manager, The 
Paris Toilet Company; Fred W. Davis 
sales manager, Brewster, Gordon & Com- 
pany, Inc.; N. C. Beerend, sales promotion 
manager, Lindsay-McMillan Company; E 
E. Oplinger, sales manager, Wholesale 
Direct Tailors; H. F. Upshaw, sales promo 
tion manager, Edgar-Morgan Compaly, 
W. G. Allen, sales manager, The Goulds 
Manufacturing Company. 
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Burning 
, Old 
Order 
Blanks 


The burning question 
is: “‘Shall we burn up the 
old ones and substitute the 
order-increasing new ones, 
or shall we put off speeding 
up returns until we have 
slowly used up the ‘duds’ ?”’ 


There’s only one an- 
swer—business sense says, 
‘*Get more orders—now! Forget 
the dime’s worth of printing and 
| speed up on orders.” 


The Worco 2in 1 com. 
bined order blank envelope 
has doubled the returns — the 
orders—for many who have used 
them. For some the increase was 
not quite so great—but it was a 
real increase for all. 


—fire in the coupon 


s\ Get this burning question 
answered! 


THE 


WOR KMAN 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1206 WEST MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 
Gentlemen: Please send me, without obligation, 
information on the advisability of “Burning Old 
Order Blanks”. 
INDIVIDUAL 


FIRM 
ADDRESS 


(3676) 
i. | RRR: Ss EE SR RR 


Avucust H. JAEGER has been elected secre- 
tary of the Leonard Refrigerator Company, 
of Grand Rapids, Michigan, which is a 
division of the Electric Refrigeration Cor- 
poration, following a recent merger in the 
refrigerator industry. Mr. Jaeger went to 
the Leonard company as assistant sales 
manager about a year ago, and a short time 
later was made sales manager, an office he 
retains with the secretaryship of the 
company. 


On November 1, G. GRENVILLE HUNTER 
joined the staff of the Vick Chemical Com- 
pany as sales promotion manager for the 
eastern territory, making his headquarters 
in New York City. For several years Mr. 
Hunter was advertising manager of the 
International General Electric Company, 
leaving that organization to serve in the 
agency business in New York. 


S. S. FRENCH, vice president and general 
manager of the General Fireproofing Com- 
pany, has been elected president of the 
Berger Manufacturing Company, of Canton, 
Ohio, a subsidiary of the Central Alloy 
Steel Corporation. He assumes the position 
left vacant by the death of T. H. Kane, 
for many years vice president of the 
Truscon Steel Company. 


The Robert E. Ramsay Organization, 
Inc.. New York advertising agency, an- 
nounces the election of HARoLD B. PICKERING 
as vice president. Mr. Pickering has previ- 
ously been associated with Frank Irving 
Fletcher, The Electrical Record, Drug 
Topics and James F. Newcomb and Com- 
pany, Inc. 


Robert P. PAGE, JR., recently became gen- 
eral manager of the Autocar Company, of 
Ardmore, Pennsylvania, manufacturer of 
motor trucks. He joined the Autocar or- 
ganization in 1912, was assigned to the 
sales force of the Boston branch, and in 
1922 became district manager for the New 
England territory. 


L. P. LessArp, formerly secretary of the 
Goder Incinerator Corporation, Chicago, 
was elected president at the last meeting of 
the board of directors of that company. 


At the recent annual conference of the 
American Society of Sales Executives, the 
following officers were elected: Chairman, 
H. W. PRENTIS, JR., vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Linoleum Division, 
Armstrong Cork Company; secretary, FRANK 


~~ 


Courtesy The Pullman Company. 


Haypon, sales director, Becton, Dickinson 
and Company, and treasurer, F. E. Van 
Buskirk, vice president, L. C. Smith and 
Corona Typewriters, Inc. 


Tuomas T. RICHARDS, formerly sales 
manager of the Wagner Electric Corpora- 
tion in St. Louis, is now connected with the 
Arthur B. Shepard Corporation, New York 
City. He is succeeded in the Wagner com- 
pany by E. H. CHENEY. 


Louis L. MENNE, formerly associated 
with the Milwaukee Motor School, of Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, has joined the Markus- 
Campbell Company, Chicago publisher of 
educational books and courses, as sales and 
advertising manager. 


Frep L. WorKMAN, general sales man- 
ager of the Workman Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Chicago, has been appointed vice 
president in charge of sales and purchases. 


At the recent board meeting of the 
Lycoming Manufacturing Company, JAMES 
B. GRAHAM, formerly president, was elected 
chairman of the board; JoHNn H. McCor- 
MICK, formerly general manager, was elected 
president and general manager, and W. H. 
BEAL, formerly sales manager, was elected 
secretary and sales manager. 


Rowe Stewart, formerly vice president 
of the Record Publishing Company, Phila- 
delphia, has been elected president by the 
board of directors. 


M. J. Norton, formerly vice president in 
charge of sales of the Carnation Milk Prod- 
ucts Company, Oconomowoc, Wisconsin, has 
resigned to assume the general sales man- 
agement of the Borden Company, New York 


City. He succeeds A. H. Deute, who re-. 


cently resigned. 


H. T. Ewatp, president of the Campbell- 
Ewald Company, announces the appoint 
ment of R. W. Pater, as art director of 
the Detroit offices. For eight years Mr. 
Palmer was art director of the Corman 
Company, New York City, previous te 
which he was production and art manager 
of Lord and Thomas, Chicago. 


F. C. Fircu, vice president of the Royal 
Baking Powder Company, New York City, 
has been appointed to membership on the 
executive committee of that company. 
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Volume Eleven 


Chicago, November 13, 1926 


Number Ten 


“Build Young Men and They Will 
Build Your Business” 


How C. R. Cook Built a Five Million Dollar Business From 
the Wreck of a Bankruptcy Before He Was Forty Years Old 


FrER graduating from Cor- 

A nell University, a young 

Missourian went to work in 

the Milwaukee plant of the Cutler- 

Hammer Company in accordance 

with his plans to be an electrical 
engineer. 

About this time the father of the 
young engineer heard of a paint 
manufacturer in Kansas City who 
was complaining that he couldn't 
find the right sort of young men 
to take any responsibility in the 
management and operation of his 
paint business. The father thought 
the paint business might offer a 
LOK id opportunity for his son. Any- 
way, it would bring him to Kansas 
City. So he induced the son to 
come on to Kansas City and start 
in working for the paint man. 

But the paint business was not 
very prosperous back in 1913. At 
least, this particular paint company 
got into deep water, financially 
speaking, and the bankers were 
determined to do something about 
it. The young electrical engineer 
from Milwaukee persuaded the 
bankers to let him take over the 
business, which then was doing an 
annual volume of $400,000. 

Although he was but twenty- 
seven, this young man immediately 
set in to build a paint business 
which would make it possible for 
Middle West people to buy a full 


By John Garth 


and complete line of paints, var- 
nishes, and all finishing specialties 
right in Kansas City. 

I am telling you about C. R. 
Cook, who is now president of the 
Cook Paint and Varnish Company, 
a concern whose volume in 1926 
will exceed $4,500,000. This com- 
pany operates the largest paint 
and varnish plant west of the Mis- 
sissippi river, and they are now 
building a new plant at Houston, 
Texas, to supplement the output 
of their factories at Kansas City, 
Ft. Worth, and St. Louis. 


An Intensive Selling Policy 


“We have never extended the 
territory in which the original 
company operated (except on in- 
dustrial sales),” said Mr. Cook 
when I asked him to tell me how 
he increased the sales volume of 
his company more than twelve 
times in less than that many years. 

“When I first took charge of this 
business I saw that we were selling 
paint over a large territory for such 
a small concern. My plans were 
to strengthen our business right 
here in Kansas City first, then 
gradually to take up the slack in 
our sales and distribution in an 
ever-widening territory. Instead 
of trying to cover more territory 
we concentrated on our home mar- 
ket first. That was my first policy. 


“Next I started in to build an 
organization of young men—not 
men who had already won their 
laurels in the paint business, but 
young college men who had their 
records to make and who were 
willing to go out in the factory and 
learn the business from the varnish 
kettles and paint mixers, before 
they went out on the road to sell. 


“About a year after the company 
had been placed in my hands I re- 
member very distinctly how a 
young red-headed chemist from 
the Union Pacific Railroad came 
in and applied for a job. He 
didn’t know anything about the 
paint business at all. But he was 
willing to learn. I liked his style 
and decided to put him to work if 
he was not too fastidious to go out 
in the factory and work like a 
Trojan while he learned the busi- 
ness. 

“He was anxious to make this 
start and before long he was mak- 
ing one suggestion after another. 
He caught on rapidly and soon he 
was given an executive position. 
Today he is vice president of the 
company and in charge of indus- 
trial sales. 

“Another young man came to 
me who had been selling. I asked 
him if he wanted to sell. He did. 
But then I broke the news to him 
that he must go into the factory 
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and learn how paint was made, 
learn costs, formulae, and manu- 
facturing. He was willing and he 
went to work. Before he went on 
the road, he knew what we could 
and could not do. 

“As an example of how this 
policy of training young men 
works out, I want to tell how we 
landed an order for an entire train- 
load of paint from one of the larg- 
est lumber companies in the world. 

“This lumber company was 
building in a western town a sec- 
ond unit of a huge group of lumber 
mills and allied industries they had 
developed from nothing. I knew 
the paint order would be a big one 
and was very anxious to land it. I 
got in touch with one of the execu- 
tives of the company and he said 
we would be given careful con- 
sideration. We were already sell- 
ing our paint to their chain of re- 
tail lumber yards, and we would, 
of course, be favorably situated for 
the business ‘provided other things 
were equal.’ 


Landing a Big One 


“One day we received a telegram 
asking for quotations. Instead of 
quoting, I wired that we were 
sending a man to consult with 
them. This same young man who 
came to me for a job as a salesman, 
but who was willing to start in the 
factory, was hurriedly dispatched 
to the western town to land the 
business. 

“A few days later we received a 
telegram from him stating that he 
had sold them an entire trainload 
of paint, enough for all their re- 
quirements. I imagine that prac- 
tically all of the leading paint 
companies were after this business, 
but our man was able to go after 
it in a manner different from the 
tactics employed by the average 
paint salesman. 

“When he arrived on the scene 
he got in touch with the men in 
authority and asked them to go 
over the ground with him. This 
job called for a paint which would 
not only give weather protection 
to the enormous buildings, but 
which would have fire retardent 
properties, as fire is the big hazard 
in the lumber mill business, and 
the underwriters give a liberal dis- 
count for the use of an approved 


paint. This young man a short 
while before had developed in our 
laboratories a paint which had the 
underwriters’ approval, so that he 
was able to show them where in 
using our paint they would not 
only get the discount, but also 
showed them by demonstration 
that he was offering them a paint 
which suited their particular re- 
quirements a great deal better than 
any paint they had heretofore used. 
Because of his knowledge of the 
paint manufacturing business, he 
landed the entire order at a fair 
price. His work with the customer 
lifted our products above the purely 
price competition basis. 

“By hiring and training young 
men in all the phases of the busi- 
ness we have been able to provide 
personnel for the growth of our 
business. We have never been 
interested just in “paint men.” In 
only one or two cases have we 
hired experienced paint men from 
other companies, because the men 
with the larger companies have 
grown too accustomed to sitting 
around and waiting for other peo- 
ple to make decisions, and for the 
accumulated momentum of the 
business to carry them along. 


Developing Young Men 


“With us, the young men we 
have hired have literally been 
forced to make places for them- 
selves, and in making places for 
themselves, they have built our 
business by the contribution of 
new ideas. We have always en- 
couraged men to develop new lines 
and new products. The paint 
business, like many others, has 
been in a state of flux for the past 
several years. There has been an 
amazing development in the use of 
semi-paste paints and lacquers. We 
have been among the first to de- 
velop this type of business, having 
brought out products in many 
cases ahead of the older companies 
who have not felt such a need for 
aggressiveness. 

“Young men have a different 
viewpoint. Often we have an op- 
portunity to work on a problem 
which other manufacturers have 
declared impossible, not because 
their men are not as able as ours, 
but because they are too self- 
satisfied to try to do something 
that hasn’t always been done. 


“Just recently one of our pros. 
pects told us that price cutting was 
rampant in his industry and that 
he must find ways and means for 
cutting the cost of 
without lowering quality. He man- 
ufactures a small household prod- 
uct which is sold under intense 
competition. One of our men went 
into his plant and studied produc- 
tion methods, then came back to 
our plant and developed a finish 
which he could put on mechani- 
cally, instead of by hand as in the 
past. We acquired another good 
account through this service. 

“T sometimes feel that our busi- 
ness has grown because our young 
men trained in our plant have not 
known that a lot of things couldn't 
be done. Not knowing these 
things were ‘impossible,’ they went 
ahead and did them. That’s the 
beauty of training young men as 
compared with hiring older men 
who know all the things that can’t 
be done.” 


Pursues Intensive Selling Policy 


Men in the Cook plant are 
trained to work, and work hard. 
Mr. Cook himself gets down to the 
office at seven o’clock every morn- 
ing. Before he is b@thered by 
telephone calls and visitors, before 
he has to start in answering ques- 
tions and making decisions on 
matters brought to him by com- 
pany executives, he has an hour or 
so in which to do his best work. 

“By the time the office force be- 
gins work I have my day’s work 
well under way. At that time of 
the morning I am fresh and full of 
restless energy. I do my best work 
before the office staff starts. Then 
at eight o’clock I am ready to give 
all my time to the other executives 
in the business.” 

The Cook Company employs 
fourteen salesmen in Kansas City 
alone. Part of these men keep in 
touch with the trade sales, the 
others call on the contractors. 
architects and industrial users 0! 
paint. They work the field in- 
tensively, the early policy laid 
down by Cook still being rigidly 
adhered to. 

In 1925 the company began ts 
first large coordinated advertis- 
ing campaign, and in one year 
as a result of carefully planned 

(Continued on page 869) 
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From Scratch to International 
Distribution—in 28 Months! 


How a Newcomer in the Hardware Field Rolled Up $350,000 
In Annual Sales in a Market Competitors Had ““Sewed Up’’ 


As told to A. R. Hahn 


By Van B. Hooper 


Sales Manager, The Master.Lock Company 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


the office of the buyer of the 

biggest hardware jobbing house 
in the country. I showed him a 
new lock—a lock different from any 
he had ever seen before. 

“What do you think of the mar- 
keting possibilities of this thing?” 
I asked. 

In several pointed paragraphs he 
replied, frankly, “nothing at all.” It 
was a good lock, all right, no doubt 
on that score. But the lock bus- 
iness was all sewed up by the old 
manufacturers in the field, for one 
thing. Our lock would have to be 
sold for a rather high price, too. 
Nobody knew us. And a new com- 
pany couldn’t buck the prestige and 
good will that had been built up by 
the people who had been making 
and selling locks several blue 
moons before we were born. 

That was the substance of this 
buyer’s advice. The same advice, 
with strikingly little variation, 


|: THE Spring of 1924 I sat in 


By getting the jobber’s salesman to 
carry a demonstration kit like this one, 
the Master Lock Company awakened in 
retailers a new interest in a prosaic 
product. The lock thus demonstrated 
found a decided advantage over those 
only pictured in the jobbers’ catalogue. 
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Customers whose curiosity 
led them to examine and play 
with the half-constructed lock 
on this display board re- 
mained to ask questions 
about the finished product. 


came from half a dozen other 
leading authorities in the 
hardware field. And it was 
with the accompaniment of 
this chorus of “don’ts” ringing 
in our ears, that we bought a 
used punch press, opened a 
“loft” factory on a side street 
in Milwaukee, and went into 
business. 

We blinked a little at the 
terrifying rapidity with which 
this one punch press turned 
out locks, then sat down at 
our second-hand desk and 
wondered how on earth we 
were going to sell enough 
locks to keep that piece of 
machinery busy eight hours a 
day. 

That was just twenty-eight 
months ago—June, 1924. To- 
day Master locks are sold 
from coast to coast, and in 
twenty foreign countries. Our 
distribution in the eighty-one 
principal markets runs from 
80 to 90 per cent among first 
class retail hardware outlets, 

(Continued on page 862) 
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This old-style hand- 
made potato digger was 
replaced this year by a 
new factory-made ma- 
chine. Aggressive sell- 
ing will replace dozens 
of other pieces of equip. 
ment, still in use, that 
belong to this same 
obsolete class. 


Photos courtesy Capper Publications 


Indicative of the increasing interest in scientific 
farming is this crowd of farmers from Osage 
City, Kansas, who are visiting the Missouri 
Pacific soil improvement train to have samples of 
soil tested by chemists from the Kansas State — 
Agricultural College. All activity of this kind is - 
the basis of a new and steadily growing demand. : 


A Dartnell Man Makes a Farm 
Investigation 


—Not From Agricultural Department Bulletins and Statistics, 
But by Following the Farmers Across Fields of Plowed Ground 


By Eugene Whitmore 


r | NHE Missouri Pacific soil Right behind Mr. McIntosh telling this farmer what the labora- 
improvement train pulled came a big, tall, rawboned farmer. tory tests of his soil showed. 
into Osage City, Kansas, He had on red rubber boots,a two By this time cars were coming 

about one o’clock the afternoon of dollar pair of overalls, a sixty dol- from every direction. One farmer 

October 19. It had rained nearly lar overcoat, and a nine dollar said he had mired down twice on 

two inches that morning andacold, Stetson hat. The hat and over- the road. His car looked it. Every 

damp wind swept across the rolling Coat would have been in good form car was dripping thick-waxy mud. 
prairies. on Fifth Avenue. Under his arm 

“Wonder if they will drive he had a big box. 
through this mud to come to the “Well, here’s three 
meeting?” asked John T. Stinson, samples of my _ soil. 
of the Missouri Pacific agricultural Whom do I give them 
department. to?” 

Just then E. L. McIntosh, county McIntosh took him 
agent of the Farm Bureau, came in charge and in a few 
up. “Oh, yes, we will have a_ minutes a chemist from 
pretty good crowd, but the mud _ the Kansas State Agri- 
will keep a lot of them at home. cultural College, who 
We've had a good deal of rain had a small laboratory 
down here you know.” aboard the train, was 
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In about ten minutes after the train 
pulled in, there were more than 
300 farmers crowding up to the 
temporary platform which had been 
attached to the side of one of the 
coaches.. Voice amplifiers were 
erected on the side of the car, so 
that the speakers could be heard 
blocks away. 

For nearly two hours the farm- 
ers listened attentively to the 
speakers from the agricultural col- 
lege talk on soil improvement, seed 
beds, diseases of legumes, insects, 
fertilizers and better farming. They 
stood in a cold wind. Students 
from the high school crowded up 
to the front and took notes on each 
talk. After the talks the farmers 
and students filed through the 
train, where four cars of exhibits, 
charts, demonstrations and farm 
tools were explained by the lec- 
turers. 

There was no entertainment, no 
free barbecue, no political speaking 
or excitement. Just a plain busi- 
ness meeting. As I talked with 
these eager farmers the thought 


(Below) The last “lap” 
for a home-made seed- 
testing machine, soon 
to be succeeded by a 
modern one, factory- 
made. (Right) In the 
club work for farm 
boys and girls, the 
foundations are being 
laid for a big potential 
market—and mean- . 
while cream sales bring 
cash to the farm. 


came to me, “Imagine a group of 
sales managers taking this much 
interest in improving their work 
and methods!” 

Kansas is digging in for pros- 
perity. These farmers came to 
learn. More than sixty of them 
brought samples of the soil from 
their farms for testing. They 
asked questions, exchanged gossip, 
talked of the rain and its effect on 
fall sowing. A serious, keen, alert 
group of men determined to build 
a permanent and prosperous sys- 
tem of agriculture. 

Mr. Aspley had told me to go 
out in Kansas and find out what 
the farmers were thinking about; 
what they were doing; what they 
were buying; to try and size up 
sales possibilities out there. 

In two days and one night I 
talked with nearly a hundred 
farmers. And I repeat—Kan- 
sas is digging in for pros- 
perity. After the meeting at 
Osage City, which lasted all 


afternoon, the train proceeded to 
Admire, Kansas, where a night 
meeting in a modern, well equipped 
consolidated high school building 
was scheduled. Fifteen minutes 
before starting time the high 
school auditorium was filled. Here 
the speeches which had been given 
in the afternoon at Osage City 
were repeated. Then the farmers 
filed down to the train and in- 
spected the exhibits in the cars. It 
was nearly ten o’clock when the 
train pulled out and these farmers 
drove to their homes, through 
miles of hub-deep mud, while the 
lecturers on the train retired in 


comfortable 
berths. Yes, 
Kansas farmers 
are digging in 
for prosperity. 
In company 
with Raymond 
Gilkeson, asso- 
ciate editor of 
“The Kansas 
Farmer,” I called 
on a number of 
farmers, after we 
left the Missouri 
Pacific demonstration train. 
There were the Davies boys 
—Lloyd, Joe and Kermit. Their 
father died six years ago, leaving 
Mrs. Davies and the boys to run 
a farm of 140 acres. Lloyd is 
nineteen, Joe 16, and Kermit 14. 
We drove up to their home— 
a pretty little shingle bungalow, 


neat as a Dutch kitchen. Lloyd 
came out to greet us. 
“We're from “The Kansas 


Farmer,’ Gilkeson told him. 

I guess he thought we were 
going to hit him for a subscrip- 
tion, for he said, “Oh, we take 
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that paper! Yep, we have taken it 
for years. Father took it before he 
died six years ago in January.” 

And then Lloyd, prompted by 
questions from Gilkeson and me, 
and aided by the two younger 
brothers, told us the story of the 
struggle they had had to keep the 
farm going. It was settled by 
their grandparents and they are 
determined never to let any but a 
Davies name go on the deed to this 
place. 


They had recently finished gath- 
ering and selling 7,000 pounds of 
grapes. Prices averaged about five 
cents a pound, and it required a 
little less than thirty days of work 
for one of the boys to cultivate, 
prune, gather and market the 
grapes. The total income was 
$350, in addition to a quantity of 
jelly and canned grapes which their 
mother put up for home use. 


“I figure we made about $250 
clear profit out of that grape vine- 
yard this year. Figuring $75 for 
the month’s work, and about $25 
for expenses. We advertised our 
grapes in ‘The Emporia Gazette’ 
several times, and then we painted 
a lot of road signs, too, which cost 
us a little. So I think it is safe 
to say we cleared up $250 on those 
grapes this year.” 


The boys planted seven acres of 
kaffir this year and the yield was 
77 bushels per acre, compared with 
71 bushels last year, although this 
year was a poorer season. The in- 
crease came as a result of better 
farming, careful selec- 
tion of seed and proper 
methods which they 
employed as a result of 
their study. 


Then they have 40 
acres of corn, 43 hogs, 
250 laying chickens, 
nine cows and six 
horses. This year they 
erected a new poultry 
house—the most mod- 
ern of its kind in the 
county, claimed the 
farm bureau agent. 
They also put in a new 
cement and brick cis- 
tern. 

They raise most of 
their food in a garden 
plot near the rear of 


FE 


visitors in the store. 


placed orders. 


employees. 
to eight. 


the home. They are members of 
the grain club, poultry club, baby 
beef club, and pig club. Lloyd is 
a member of the Lyon county 
farm bureau executive board in his 
district and between the three 
boys, they have won forty-three 
prizes at different fairs, for hogs, 
poultry, kaffir, and other farm 
products. 


“Next year we are going to put 
in Coleman lights, if we can get 
enough farmers to go in with us to 
run a line to the high tension line 
where we can get electricity. And 
we hope to buy a gasoline engine 
too. We could use that for belt 
work—grinding, sawing, and work 
like that,” explained one of the 
boys. 

There was a bin full of apples 
and hay and feed enough to last 
through the winter. Diversifica- 
tion has hit this farm and saved it. 
Through the club work maintained 
by the farm papers and the farm 
organizations, these boys have be- 
come modern farmers, and have 
their feet on the road to independ- 
ence, through cheap production, 
high yields per acre and a careful 
study of their problems. 

On their place are about 30,000 
catalpa trees which are ready to be 
cut into fence posts. “We have 
been dickering with a man for 
those posts, but we can’t come to- 
gether on price yet. We figure 
there ought to be about 20,000 
good straight posts in that grove 
and we want ten cents per post if 


VIDENCE of the buying power, and what 
is more the buying urge, on the part of 
farmers is shown in the experience of 

Montgomery Ward & Company when they 

opened the first of their display stores at 

Marysville, Kansas, recently. 

These stores, as it has been pointed out in 

“Sales Management,” are designed for the 

display, rather than the sale of merchandise. 

Orders are taken for delivery by mail, freight 

or express from the nearest plant. 

Opening day at Marysville there were 6,600 

Executives claimed that 

more than 85 per cent of these 6,600 visitors 

An average of more than 500 

visitors daily have visited the Marysville store 

since it opened three months ago. 
intentions were to operate the store with three 

This number has been increased 


Original 


they cut them and twenty to 
twenty-five cents a post if we cut 
them.” 


Catalpa trees sprout and grow 
rapidly, so they have a minimum 
of $2,000 worth of posts on the 
place or more than twice that 
much if they cut them themselves, 
The boys will make a good trade. 
They know what money is worth. 
And what’s more, they have 
planned improvements which those 
catalpa trees must pay for; and 
they are not going to sell reck- 
lessly just to get the money. 

The Davies boys are unusual, 
but what they have done is a 
sample of what others are doing. 
Digging in for prosperity. Kansas 
farmers are awake to their prob- 
lems. Carl Howard, county agent 
for Lyon county, epitomized the 
talks I had with many farmers 
when he said, “Our people have 
four problems: cheaper production, 
marketing, financing and _ legisla- 
tion, and the least of these is leg- 
islation.” He put into a few words 
the gist of my conversations with 
dozens of farmers. Cheaper pro- 
duction through higher yields per 
acre, better equipment and careful 
selection of seed, rotation of crops 
and upbuilding of soil fertility is 
the program of the majority of 
Kansas farmers. They are putting 
little store in legislation. 

I heard of another Kansas farmer, 
this one a specialist in potatoes. 
He farmed 139 acres, grossed 
$34,000, and cleared $13,000 last 
year. His average yield 
per acre was 297 bush- 
els, compared with a 
state average of 150 
bushels. Another ex- 
ceptional case, yes. But 
exceptional cases. this 
year will be the rule a 
year or so later, for 
word travels fast in 
these days of automo- 
biles, radio and tele- 
phones on every farm. 


Another case: H. E. 
Hostetler. “Couldn't 
pay my debts growing 
wheat so I began to 
diversify. From Janu- 
ary 1 to July 23 I sold 
$900 worth of cream 

(Continued on page 825) 
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The trend toward hand-to-mouth buying plus the enormous influence 
of fad and fashion in present-day buying of even staple goods, is 
pointed out by this retailer in explanation of his preference for 


buying stocks in the markets rather than from road salesmen. 


“HART | 
ALBI 


Why I Buy More in the Markets 
Than From Road Salesmen 


Five Reasons Why a Department Store Buyer 
Prefers to ‘‘Go to Market’’ for Style Merchandise 


By B. R. Albin 


Secretary-Treasurer, Hart-Albin Company, Billings, Montana 


to market to buy so often. My 

questioners want to know if it 
is not possible to buy to just as 
good advantage from the salesmen 
who come to our city. I am told 
that if I could buy from them I 
would save the expense of at least 
four or five market trips a year. 
But, unfortunately, it is not pos- 
sible to buy department store and 
wearing apparel lines from trav- 
elers to the best advantage. To 
be sure, many articles can be pur- 
chased from them as well as they 
can be bought in the market. Asa 
tule, though, style merchandise 
tan be bought, satisfactorily only 
In the sample rooms of manu- 
facturers, 


_ There are five reasons why this 
Is true: 


|‘ frequently asked why I go 


R 


Style goods cannot be sam- 
pled adequately in a road 
line. 

A buyer has to see a style 
number on a model to be 
able to tell whether he wants 
it. 

Fashions change so rapidly 
that it would be impossible 
for a manufacturer to cover 
his trade with salesmen be- 
tween changes. 

The women’s garment-mak- 
ing industry is geared up for 
selling in the market rather 
than for selling on the road. 
In this field a buyer has to 
make selections from several 
competing lines and to com- 
pare even a larger number of 
lines before buying. This 
can be done only in a market 


where many lines are being 
shown. 

In the first place, it is difficult to 
carry a line of samples consisting 
of dainty frocks or heavy coats. 
They take up lots of space and if a 
line were any size at all, it would 
require a large number of trunks 
to contain the samples. Then, too, 
merchandise of this kind when 
carried in trunks would become 
mussed and rumpled and, certainly, 
after being packed and unpacked 
several times, it would not show 
up to good advantage. But, even 
if it were possible to sample such 
a line adequately, it is doubtful if 
the buyer of a store of any size 
would be satisfied to make his 
selections from the meager show- 
ing that any one salesman could 
bring to town. While a merchant 
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may be able to replenish his stock 
of sheets, or handkerchiefs, or 
blankets or any other staple article 
from one or two houses, it is 
usually not possible to buy style 
merchandise from so small a num- 
ber of sources. 


Any one line has not sufficient 
variety to satisfy a discriminating 
apparel buyer. A store, especially 
in a smaller community, cannot 
offer many garments exactly alike 
or even of the same type. It is 
absolutely essential to keep a stock 
of style goods exclusive. To do 
this purchases cannot be confined 
too closely to one source ef supply. 


Buying Style Merchandise 


For this same reason a line 
bought from salesmen is likely to 
lose its exclusiveness because the 
chances are that it will also be sold 
to other stores in the town. Since 
the one line is limited in its scope, 
it follows that two or three com- 
peting stores may have the same 
merchandise. In this way, too 
many numbers alike will be intro- 
duced into the community. Thus 
a fundamental principle of style 
merchandising is defeated. Where 
it is the practice of retailers to buy 
their style stocks in the market, the 
likelihood that all of the stores will 
select the same numbers, is remote. 


It is impossible for a buyer to 
tell anything about a dress when it 
is Shown on a salesman’s arm or is 
draped across the back of a chair. 
To get an intelligent idea of the 
merits of the dress the buyer has 
to see it as it will appear when it is 
being worn. That is why it is cus- 
tomary to pose style merchandise 
on living models. Garments are 
not bought because they contain so 


many yards of wool, or silk, or 


cotton. They are bought because 
of the effect they produce, just as 
a work of art may be purchased. 
What the garment is made of may 
not count at all. What it looks 
like, on the other hand, is of the 
greatest importance. What is its 
design? Is it stylish? Is it in good 
taste? Is it too extreme for the 
trade of the buyer’s store, or is it 
too conservative for his customers? 
The buyer must consider each of 
these questions when he is making 
his selections. Such merchandise 
cannot be bought in a mass. Each 


number has to be studied as a new 
buying proposition and considered 
on its own merits. It cannot be 
bought as a staple would be pur- 
chased on quantity basis. 


With most fashion articles, only 
one of a kind can be bought. 
It is seldom that more than six 
of a kind is purchased. For 
instance, an attractive sport coat 
is being examined. It is so 
good that the buyer might feel he 
could sell several dozen of the 
number. But, supposing he did 
buy several dozen! The first coat 
of the lot might be sold to the wife 
of a prominent physician or lawyer. 
The second coat of that kind might 
go to a servant girl in the town. 
Naturally, the first purchaser would 
be so offended that the store would 
lose her patronage. 


So, a buyer in this field is forced 
to take only one of many numbers, 
even though he knows he could 
sell a quantity of them. Then he 
is sure that no offense will be 
given. Ifa maid happens to buy a 
certain number, very well and 
good, and there is no chance of her 
mistress getting a coat like it. 


Fads that Wax and Wane 


Fashion changes are taking place 
all the time. New vogues are con- 
stantly coming in. Many of these 
die immediately. Others survive 
for a few weeks or a few months. 
Before salesmen could introduce 
the new fashion to the trade 
throughout the United States, the 
vogue may have had its run and 
already be superseded by some- 
thing else. In the meantime, only 
those stores that got the new item 
first would have had a fair chance 
to cash in on it. These stores most 
likely would be in the large cities 
which the salesmen would naturally 
work first. Merchants in the 
smaller cities would thus be handi- 
capped through no fault of theirs. 


Under the present system of 
buying, retailers of the entire coun- 
try learn of a new fashion article 
almost simultaneously. Their buy- 
ers are in the market every few 
weeks and thus learn at first-hand 
what is being offered. When the 
buyers are not in the market they 
are kept posted daily of develop- 
ments through their resident buy- 
ing office. 


This system of selling is also a 
faster method of trying out new 
merchandise. Recently there came 
on the market Beret tams which 
are worn by men, women and chil- 
dren. Orders for sample stocks of 
this tam were placed by progres- 
sive retailers from every quarter of 
the United States within a few 
days. Thus the product is given a 
fair test. If it does not sell, it is 
because the public refused to accept 
it. Its failure will not be due to 
the selling system. 


This is an example of what is 
happening in the fashion market all 
the time. New things are brought 
out. They are given an almost 
immediate distribution. In a few 
days it is known whether the thing 
is going over or whether it has 
turned out to be a dud. 


More Sources of Supply 


If these articles were sold exclu- 
sively through salesmen the trav- 
elers would be obliged to cover a 
good portion of their territories 
before it would be known how the 
product was taking. Even then it 
would not be known as the article 
would first have to win the ap- 
proval of the public before it could 
be said whether or not it was a 
“go.” This would cause another 
delay of weeks stretching into 
months, while the orders were be- 
ing filled and shipped and placed 
on display in stores. 

Obviously this process is so slow 
that it would never succeed in the 
selling of style goods. In this field, 
speed is the very essence of mer- 
chandising. A thing may be the 
rage today and passe tomorrow. 
The article must be merchandised 
clear through from the manufac- 
turer to the consumer while its 
popularity is rising. Since this 
popularity may last for only a brief 
day, any delay is fatal. The cut- 
and-dried system that prevails in 
the marketing of standard goods 
does not apply at all in the style 
field. Every day a new book 1s 
opened. The experience of yester- 
day may be helpful, but it is by 10 
means certain that it will be dupli- 
cated today. 

Merchandise, taking it as a whole, 
is marketed mostly through travel- 
ing salesmen. Nearly all staple and 


(Continued on page 838) 
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Squibb Fights Fire With Fire In 
Price Maintenance War 


Independents Fling Challenge in Face of Owl 
Chains and Match Price Slashes Cut for Cut 


real fight is on between E. R. 

Squibb & Sons and the Owl 
Drug Company, that may con- 
tribute something of importance 
towards the solution of what is 
generally, if somewhat vaguely, 
referred to as the “chain store 
problem.” The contest appears to 
have passed beyond the stage of 
conventional shadow-boxing, and 
to have settled down to a genuine 
battle royal, with both sides in 
earnest, and disposed to see the 
thing through to a finish. I don’t 
remember a scrap of this mag- 
nitude since the famous fight 
between the Cream of Wheat 
Company and the Great Atlantic & 
Pacific back in 1915, and the result 
is going to be interesting. 


|: IS beginning to appear that a 


An Ultimatum Arrives 


It appears that the thing started 
when the chain-store organization, 
with its usual sang froid sent a 
representative to the manufacturer 
with the following pronunciamento: 
“We want from you the best con- 
cessions, the best terms, and the 
best discounts that you give to 
anybody. We want better than 
anybody else gets in the retail 
trade, or in the chain line, or any- 
where else. If you don’t give it to 
us, we will start and cut your line 
in every store in our chain, running 
from the Pacific Coast to the heart 
of the United States. This we will 
do if you decline to give us special 
concessions, special terms and 
special discounts.” 


Tam quoting from “The Squibb 
Message,” the company’s house 
organ circulated among the retail 
trade. The chances are that the 
chain store representative put the 
thing somewhat more tactfully, but 
that undoubtedly was the sub- 
stance and effect of what was actu- 
ally said. As a matter of fact, there 


By Roy W. Johnson 


is nothing very strikingly original 
about it anyway. 

But the manufacturer, in this 
instance, refused to come to terms. 
Very possibly he was helped to 
that decision by knowledge of the 
fact that the chain would cut the 
products anyway, whether it got 
the special terms or not. At any 
rate, the proposition was turned 
down, and the chain promptly be- 
gan to make good on its promise 
with a vengeance. By way of illus- 
tration, I quote from “The Squibb 
Message” the following telegram 
received by the company on Sep- 
tember 20: 

“Telephone call from Stockton this morn- 
ing advising Owl selling dental cream, 
unlimited quantities, one cent per tube. 
Another telephone call this afternoon from 
Stockton advising they have limited quan- 
tities to one tube per customer, while liquid 
petrolatum is sold at 53 cents.” 

That, however, was merely the 
first line of attack. The motive of 
the chain in demoralizing prices 
was not simply and solely to pun- 
ish Squibb for refusing to come to 
terms. That motive no doubt was 
important, but there was a bigger 
and a broader motive back of it. 
For this particular chain is not 
merely a retail organization: it is 
also a wholesaler and a manufac- 
turer. It manufactures its own 
private brands which it sells not 
only to its own stores, but to 
other retailers as well, who are 
actually its competitors. 


The Mailed Fist 


“Here,” says the Owl whole- 
sale organization to the independ- 
ent druggist, “you stock these 
private brands of ours and push 
them. You can be certain that 
we won’t cut the price on them, 
and you can make your full profit. 
On the other hand, if you con- 
tinue to push the standard, adver- 
tised brands, we are likely at any 


time to cut the price. You can 
readily see that it is to your inter- 
est to feature these brands of 
ours, and keep the standard stuff 
under cover.” 


“Here is a perfectly clear prop- 
osition,” says the “Message,” 
“which is being put up by the 
chain to its own independent re- 
tailer competitors; that unless 
those competitors will stock the 
chain’s private brand, and push 
the chain’s private brand in pref- 
erence to the standard brands put 
out by manufacturers who are in 
favor of retail profit protection, 
the chain will try to make it so 
unprofitable for these independent 
competitors to sell these standard 
brands that they will have to stock 
the private brand. That is the sec- 
ond section of the plan.” 


The Game the Chains Play 


Now in all of this, of course, the 
chain store organization is relying 
upon two things, (1) the inability 
of the manufacturer to prevent 
price-cutting by legal means, or to 
prevent the chain from getting the 
goods by agreements with jobbers 
or other retailers, and (2) the re- 
luctance or the inability of its 
retail competitors to match its 
prices, cut for cut. 

If the chain cannot get the goods 
direct from the manufacturer, it 
can always get them indirectly 
from jobbers or from other retail- 
ers, in sufficient quantities at least 
for its purposes. The manufacturer 
has the right, of course, to “refuse 
to sell,’ but he has no right to 
combine or conspire with others 
to prevent the price-cutter from 
getting goods, and attempts to 
make it difficult to get the goods 
by means of boycotts, espionage, 
etc., are extremely dangerous, 
“Refusing to sell” is a remedy only 
to the extent of direct sales, and 
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the manufacturer is squarely up 
against the law as interpreted in 
the Beech-Nut Packing Company 
case if he attempts to coerce his 
distributors into refusing to sell in 
their turn. 

The chain store organization 
knows all this thoroughly well, of 
course. It also knows that it is the 
general tendency of the independ- 
ent retailer to blame the manufac- 
turer when the price of his product 
is cut, and to retaliate by sticking 
the goods down under the counter 
and pushing something else. This 
tendency of the retailer is probably 
in no small degree due to the fact 
that he has been so frequently told 
by trade associations, trade papers, 
and others that “it is strictly up to 
the manufacturer if his prices are 
cut. Of course he can stop it if 
he wants to, simply by refusing to 
sell to the price-cutter, and by con- 
fining his distribution to a selected 
list of jobbers.” 

Those remedies, as every manu- 
facurer who has tried it knows, are 
only partial remedies, and in most 
cases are entirely ineffective. <A 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
L 


determined price-cutter can always 
get possession of the goods indi- 
rectly, and for his purposes it does 
not make any very serious differ- 
ence whether he actually has pos- 
session of a dozen or a gross. He 
can make his demonstration with 
the smaller quantity as well as 
with a larger amount, and he can 
always tell late comers that he is 
“sold out.” 

None the less, the retail trade to 
a large extent continues to believe 
that “price-cutting is up to the 
manufacturer,” and continues to 
get mad at the manufacturer when 
his price is cut. Sometimes, of 
course, the retailer is justified. 
There are some manufacturers who 
pretend to a policy of protecting 
the profits of their independent re- 
tail distributors, and give special 
concessions to the chains and de- 
partment stores on the sly. 

But the fact remains that a cut- 
price featured by a chain store or a 
department store is no indication 
that the manufacturer is necessar- 
ily at fault, or that he has any 
remedy. In the majority of cases 


The -Men on the Cover 


EFORE founding the Florsheim Shoe Company back in 1892, Milton S. 
RB Florsheim, whose picture appears on this cover of “Sales Management,” 
spent several years selling for other companies, so when he started in 
business for himself he was equipped to establish certain fundamental prin- 
ciples which have served as a foundation ever since. 


Two of his unswerving policies relate to advertising and selling. The 
Florsheim Shoe Company pursues a policy of non-stop advertising in maga- 
zines and newspapers, and it avoids any sort of “fireworks” salesmanship. 
Briefly elaborated upon, these two policies mean that regardless of slumps 
or depressions, the Florsheim advertising program moves steadily and per- 
sistently along, without interruption or reduction of space, and that at no 
time is a salesman of the company allowed to resort to spectacular selling. 
Both sales and advertising forces are intended to move along smoothly and 
consistently, instead of being spasmodic or brilliant. 


Beside Mr. Florsheim’s chair in the photograph is his son, Irving S. 
Florsheim, who was elevated to the presidency of the company when his 
father became chairman of the board. 
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the retailer who damns the manu- 
facturer when prices are cut js 
simply doing him an added injus- 
tice. 

The chain, however, is banking 
pretty heavily upon this attitude 
on the part of the retailer, and it 
is also banking upon the inability 
of the retailer to cut his own prices 
to meet the cut-prices of the chain, 
What would happen in case the 
independent retailer were able to 
meet the chain on its own ground, 
and match it cut for cut straight 
down the line indefinitely, would 
be something else again. But the 
individual retailer isn’t able to do 
this, no matter how willing he 
might happen to be, and the chain 
store outfit knows it. 

That is an experiment that, so 
far as I know, has never been tried 
in any of the battles that manu- 
facturers have had with price- 
cutters, whether they were sham- 
battles or serious warfare. It is 
being tried today, however, for 
that is exactly what is happening 
in the fight between Squibb and 

(Continued on page 858) 
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(Left) The average advertiser, ten years ago, 
found a few inches adequate space in which to 
present his sales message. (Below) By 1926 two 
and one-half inches for S. C. Johnson and Son 
have grown into a full page in color, and other 
advertisers have graduated from quarter-pages 
to full page display. 
of larger space is one of the outstanding points 
of the analysis made here of “House and Garden.” 


The trend toward the use 


Done For the 


“Class” Group of Magazines 


Comparison of November 1916 Issue of ‘‘House and Garden’’ with 
November 1926 Shows Startling Development in Advertising Practices 


HILE not one automobile 

manufacturer ventured an 

investment of even a 
nickel’s worth of advertising in the 
November 1916 issue of “House 
and Garden” magazine, the issue of 
November 1926, ten years later, 
shows thirteen to have discovered 
this medium for a sales message— 
and not one of them is using less 
than a full page. 

Nine are even using color: Au- 
burn, Buick, Chrysler, Hupmobile, 
Rolls-Royce, Jordan, Packard and 
Pierce-Arrow. One advertiser, 
Chrysler, has both a black page 
and a color page. 

This is just a hint of the big de- 
Velopment that has taken place 


during the past decade in what we 
must call, for want of a better 
term, “class” media. 

For the second installment in 
this series of articles on the devel- 
opment of advertising I have 
selected “House and Garden” be- 
cause it is a good example of one 
of several similar magazines which 
has shown a big increase in special 
advertising with a particular appeal 
to the class of readers at which the 
editorial content of the magazine 
is aimed. 

Study of the November 1916 is- 
sue of “House and Garden” shows 
that nearly all of the advertising 
was of a special nature supposedly 
appealing strictly to people 


interested in home building, main- 
tenance and remodeling. In con- 
trast to this, the November 1926 
issue contains all manner of adver- 
tising: toothpaste, automobiles, 
drug products, food, cigarettes, 
candy, jewelry, clothing, and what 
not. 


Ten years ago in November read- 
ers of “House and Garden” re- 
ceived a seventy-six page issue 
which contained six full pages of 
advertising, and one full page in 
color—the back cover page. But 
there were 180 advertisers in this 
issue. They used nine two- 
column advertisements and twenty 
single column advertisements. 
There were only twenty-seven 
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pages in all, and a 
goodly share of the 
total was publishers’ 
advertising on books 
and magazines. 

The November 1926 
issue contained more 
full pages of advertis- 
ing than the total num- 
ber of pages, editorial 
and advertising, com- 
bined in the entire 
November 1916 issue. 
There were 450 adver- 
tisers who used the 
November 1926 issue. 
They used eighty full 
pages, thirty-six pages 
in colors and one 
spread. There were 
fifty-eight two-column 
advertisements, and 
fifty-seven one-column 
ments. 

Another phase of this study of 
“class” media is the fact that many 
beginning advertisers who cau- 
tiously try out a few inches in 
these class papers later develop 
into big national advertisers who 
buy color pages in million-a-week- 
circulation papers as nonchalantly 
as they formerly bought inches in 
papers who count circulations by 
the few thousand rather than the 
few million. 

The automobile advertisers men- 
tioned at the beginning of this 
article have not been alone in the 
“discovery” of class media of this 
type. Some of the widest known 
and most generally used articles 
are advertised in the 1926 issue. 
What product could have more 
general appeal than a cigarette? 
Even food hardly has a wider range 
of consumption, especially since a 
vast portion of the fair sex now 
considers no hand-bag complete 
without a pack of cigarettes. But 
the cigarette advertisers, anxious 
to cover the market as thoroughly 
and as often as possible, are well 
represented in “House and Gar- 
den.”” Camels with a page in color, 
Melachrino with an_ elaborate 
color page, Marlboro with a page 
in black, and Fatimas with a quar- 
ter page in black, all compete for 
the reader’s interest with advertise- 
ments of casement windows, 
tapestry brick, bird houses, furni- 
ture, heaters and radiator covers. 
Robert H. Foerderer, Inc., uses 


advertise- 


ucts, 


WO interesting developments in adver- 
tising during the last ten years are evident 
from a study of the November, 1916, issue 
of “House and Garden” in comparison with 
the current November issue of the same 
publication. 


The first of these is the “discovery” of the 
“class” media by the type of advertiser who 
has something of broad, general appeal to sell 
—such as cigarettes, automobiles, food prod- 
These advertisers were 
altogether absent ten years ago, but today they 
are filling the book with brilliant pages in color 
and large, dominating spaces in black and 
white. 


The second noticeable development is the 
expansion in point of space used of the twenty- 
three advertisers who appeared in both issues. 
Examples of these are cited in the accompany- 
ing article. 


and so on. 


a page to advertise Vici Kid, and 
Julius Grossman, Inc., uses a page 
to advertise five retail shoe stores 
and to tell “House and Garden” 
readers that Pedemode shoes are 
available in twelve large cities. 
Names of stores are printed. 

Media of this type offer oppor- 
tunity to comparatively small ad- 
vertisers, and the advertiser whose 
distribution is limited, to reach a 
discriminating public in a national 
medium with little if any waste 
circulation. 

But advertisers whose distribu- 
tion is limited are by no means the 
only general advertisers who are 
using the November 1926 issue. 
Such widely known products and 
companies as Campbell’s soups, 
Listerine, Forhan’s tooth-paste, 
Crane’s papers, Whitman’s candies, 
Elgin watches, Huyler’s, Johnson 
and Johnson, Watson Stabilators 
and others being well represented 
in full pages in this issue. 

The development of a _ huge 
amount of advertising has come as 
a result of early experimenting 
with class media. Even now class 
papers are carrying a great amount 
of first rate advertising which will, 
in a few years, grow into the wider 
appeal of popular magazines of 
larger circulation. Many a spe- 
cialty, which was once thought to 
possess only a limited appeal, has 
branched out into the general field 
after success in the class papers for 
a few years. 

Another group of advertisers 
which were absent in the 


November 1916  issye 
are the piano manufac. 
turers. Although the 
piano is essentially an 
article tied up definitely 
and closely with better 
homes, none of them 
used any space in No- 
vember 1916. In the 
November 1926 issue 
Brambach, Baldwin, 
Stieff, Wurlitzer, Vose, 
and Steinway pianos 
were advertised, all in 
full pages — Vose, 
Steinway and Wur- 
litzer using color pages. 

Even such obvious 
users of building maga- 
zines as Standard Sani- 
tary, Thomas Mad- 
dock’s Sons Company, 
Minneapolis Heat Regulator Com- 
pany, Reading Iron Company 
(Reading pipe), McKinney Manu- 
facturing Company, and many 
other equally well known national 
advertisers, were not represented 
in this paper in 1916, although all 
used liberal space in 1926. 

Those advertisers who were us- 
ing small space in 1916 and who 
have continued to use space, must 
have found it very profitable, be- 
cause many of them have made 
liberal increases in the size of space 
used. For example: S. C. Johnson 
and Son cautiously used two and 
one-half inches in November 1916, 
but whanged ‘away with a page in 
colors in 1926; floor polishing wax 
must be selling well, for there's 
another advertiser in this line using 
a page in colors in November 1926 
—A. S. Boyle Company, whose 
advertisement proclaims the ease 
with which everyone may have 
polished and waxed floors by 
spending $3.90 for an Old English 
Waxerpolisher and a supply o 
Old English wax. 

Chamberlain Metal Weather 
Strip Company, P. & F. Corbin, 
and several other advertisers 
doubled the size of their space. 
International Silver Company used 
two columns in November 196 
and two full pages in the same 
month in 1926. Permutit Water 
Softeners were advertised in 3 
quarter page in 1916, and in a full 
page in 1926, and Crittall Casement 
(Continued on page 847) 
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Our Biggest Task Is to Make 
the Salesmen 77y 


Methods of Approach, Demonstration and Closing Are 
Less Important Than Making an Honest Effort to Sell 


By A. A. Carlson 


Fidelity Investment Association, Chicago 


sitting at my desk when I 
heard a light tapping at the 

door of my office. Looking through 
the glass, I could see a young fel- 
low standing outside, so I motioned 
for him to come in. He opened the 
door just wide enough to allow 
himself to squeeze through, apolo- 
getically removed his hat and stood 
there, on the other side of the 
room. 

“Good morning,” he said, with- 
out much enthusiasm. 

“Good morning,” I replied. 

“Pardon me,” he added, after a 
moment’s pause, “but would you 
like to buy a few shoe-strings or 
lead pencils this morning?” 

“No, I don’t believe I need any 
this morning,” was my answer. 


He Didn’t Need Any Shoe-Strings 


“Oh, all right,” he said lifelessly. 
“I beg your pardon,” and with that 
he closed the door gently behind 
him and the interview was closed. 


For a long time after he had gone 
I sat thinking about that so-called 
salesman’s brief visit. To me he 
typified the reason nine out of ten 
salesmen fall far short of their 
possibilities. Of course, this man 
could never be classed as much of 
a salesman or he wouldn’t have 
been peddling shoe-strings and 
pencils from office to office, yet he 
represents the same fault that is 
holding many men with more re- 
sponsible jobs from success in 
selling. 

In trying to find an answer to 
the problem the salesman’s visit 
had brought to mind, I thought 
about what a real salesman would 
have done under the same circum- 
stances. Here was a man making 
a one-call interview. He must 
either sell me on his first trip or 
give me up, as his unit of sale 


Siarine months ago I was 


wasn’t large enough to make a sec- 
ond call worth while. He shouldn’t 
have cared what I thought of him 
personally, or even whether I put 
him out of the office, and he cer- 
tainly should have had nothing to 
be ashamed of. 


It seemed to me, then, that this 
is what a real salesman would have 
done had he, by any chance, been 
in the other man’s shoes. 


“Good morning,” he would have 
said, coming into my office briskly 
and walking over to my desk. “I’m 
selling shoe-strings and lead pen- 
cils for a living.” Then he would 
have looked down at my feet. “I 
see that you wear shoe-strings. No 
doubt you sometimes break them 
and have no others at hand, so why 
don’t you buy half a dozen pairs 
now? In order to support my fam- 
ily I have to sell 60 pairs of shoe 
strings and three dozen lead pen- 
cils every day; will you take six of 
them ?” 


I think that under those circum- 
stances I would have given him a 
half-dollar or seventy-five cents 
and let him go. At least I would 
have thought about buying them; 
but as the man actually presented 
them, I didn’t even consider 
buying. 


The Half-Asleep Salesman 


That was an actual happening. 
Since then I have told it to groups 
of our salesmen all over the coun- 
try, because I believe it has a very 
direct application to selling in 
almost every line of business. 
Whether a man is selling shoe- 
strings, real estate, automobile ac- 
cessories or anything else, his prob- 
lem is the same—that of knowing 
himself, appreciating his own 
natural ability. 


The average salesman reports at 
the office in the mornings with his 


clothes pressed, shoe shined, hair 
brushed and his general appear- 
ance all that anyone would wish. 
If his mental attitude were just as 
well-groomed and attractive as his 
personal appearance, he could go 
out and sell anything, but the fail- 
ure of these well-dressed salesmen 
to bring in the orders demonstrates 
that they are not mentally alert. 


Even the peddler of shoe-strings 
and lead pencils looked all right, 
he talked plainly enough to be 
understood and he had something 
to sell, but there wasn’t a spark of 
life or animation about him. His 


sales manager—if he had one— 


might be one of those men who do 
not believe that inspiring his sales- 
man is of any importance, and that, 
I believe, is one of the biggest mis- 
takes sales managers make. 


Enthusiasm That Closes Orders 


At one of our morning sales 
meetings I was making a short talk 
before a group of men, some of 
whom were smilingly interested in 
what I was saying and some of 
whom were quite evidently not 
awake yet. If I had asked these 
latter men where they were going 
as soon as they left the office, I 
venture to say not one of them 
could have told me. 


As I was talking I dropped a 
dime on the floor. It made a clink- 
ing sound and rolled under a chair. 
Picking it up I remarked that there 
must be a hole in my pocket. In 
a moment another coin fell on the 
floor and rolled away. By. this 
time I noticed a flicker of interest 
on the faces of those men who at 
first seemed not to be among those 
present. The next time a nickel 
dropped and it landed inside my 
shoe; as I was trying to dislodge 
it a wave of spontaneous laughter 
broke over the room. 
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“Now I have you just where I 
want you,” I told these salesmen. 
“Tf you will keep this alert frame 
of mind when you go out to inter- 
view prospects, nothing can stop 
you.” 

A $35-a-week clerk in a depart- 
ment store and a $125-a-week sales- 
man look a great deal alike. As 
a matter of fact, the clerk usually 
is a little better dressed and puts 
up a handsomer appearance than 
the salesman. The difference be- 
tween them—and it is a big one— 
is that the salesman shows a will- 
ingness to try. The clerk leaves 
the store at night and doesn’t 
think about his work until 8:29 or 
8:31 the next morning, when he 
reports back at the store. 


The Cold Turkey Approach 


The best salesmen I know, on 
the other hand, never go to bed at 
night until they have their next 
day’s work all planned. Some of 
them have confessed to me that 
when they are laying out their pro- 
gram for the day, they wish it were 
morning so that they could start 
right in carrying it out. These 
men have the right mental attitude, 
which I consider the biggest thing 
in selling. 

I am frequently asked to give a 
salesman a good cold turkey ap- 
proach, or sometimes a man says, 
“What would you have done under 
this circumstance?” Stock answers 
to fit any given condition cannot be 
given satisfactorily. A plan of ap- 
proach which I might find success- 
ful in dealing with a certain pros- 
pect would not work at all for some 
other salesman, because our per- 
sonalities are entirely different. 
And I might not be able to use 
that same approach with a different 
prospect, because he would not be 
the kind of man who would react 
favorably to it. 

For these reasons I do not be- 
lieve a sales manager can tell a 
salesman what to say or do in any 
given situation. That is some- 
thing the salesman must work out 
for himself, but I have found it an 
unswerving rule that when the 
salesman has been trained and en- 
couraged to try his very best, he 
seems almost automatically to say 
and do the right thing to meet the 
situation. It is all a matter of hav- 
ing an alert mind, and trying. 


Not long ago I was at our home 
office down in Wheeling. Several 
of the salesmen were telling me 
about the hard time they were hav- 
ing getting in to see a certain man. 
He was the sales manager for a 
large tobacco company, really hold- 
ing a responsible position, and it 
seemed that every time a salesman 
called he was “too busy.” 


“Why, I know I can sell that 
fellow if I could just see him,” said 
one of the salesmen, “but I’ll bet 
I’ve called a dozen times and he’ll 
never let me in.” 


“You fellows are all wet,” I told 
them. “I'll bet anything you want 
to bet that I can go down to his 
office and, if he’s in, see him the 
first time I call, regardless of 
whether he’s in conference or what 
he’s doing.” 

The other salesmen naturally 
couldn’t resist that invitation, so 
they called my bluff to the extent 
of betting a box of cigars I 
wouldn’t get an interview on my 
first call. A day or two later I was 
near that man’s plant, so I figured 
that if I was ever going to make 
my rash statement good with that 
group of salesmen, this was my 
chance. 


Getting Audience With Buyers 


I walked into the main office, 
and standing a short distance in 
front of the girl at the switchboard 
I removed my overcoat, brushed it 
off carefully and laid it neatly 
folded over a chair. Then I took 
off my hat, brushed it likewise and 
put it beside my coat. Walking 
over to the telephone operator as 
importantly as I knew how, I asked 
if Mr. Jones was in. When she re- 
plied that he was, I said, “Will you 
please tell him that Mr. Carlson is 
here to see him.” 

“What did you want to see him 
about?” she wanted to know. 

“Just tell him that Mr. Carlson 
is here; he'll know what you 
mean,” I said. 

I could hear the girl’s side of the 
conversation as she talked to Mr. 
Jones. “It’s Mr. Carlson,” she told 
him. “No, he didn’t say, . .. he 
said you’d know what he meant.” 
Turning to me she said, “Mr. Jones 
will see you in just a minute.” 

When I closed the door behind 
me in Jones’ office I couldn’t help 


laughing. He wanted to know 
what was so funny, so I told him 
the whole story. “They tried to 
tell me you were the hardest man 
in town to reach,” I said, “and bet 
a box of cigars I couldn’t see you 
on my first call. What are you 
going to do to me?” 

Jones got a bigger laugh than | 
did out of the situation. ‘He 
wanted to know all about what the 
salesmen said of him, and we talked 
for an hour before I left his office 
to go back and collect the cigars, 
That same approach _ probably 
wouldn’t have done for some of the 
other men; their temperaments 
might not have been suited to a 
play of that kind, yet I insist that 
if they had been mentally active— 
had really tried—they could have 
found their way into that man’s 
office just as easily as I did. 


The Elusive Prospect 

One of our salesmen in Chicago 
was in a similar situation. He had 
a live prospect in the secretary of 
a big department store organiza- 
tion, but every time he called he 
was turned away with that “too 
busy” excuse. One morning I went 
over to the store with him, and 
used almost the same approach I 
did down in Wheeling. “Tell him 
it’s Carlson, that old Swede friend 
of his,” I told the girl when she 
became insistent about knowing 
who I was. In this way I placed 
the burden on the prospect; he 
didn’t want to confess his ignor- 
ance by saying he didn’t know who 
Carlson was, so he let me in. “You 
don’t know me from Adam,” I said 
when I got inside his office, “but 
I’d heard that it was impossible to 
get in to see you and wanted to 
find out whether it was true or 
not.” The best part of it was that 
before I went away I had sold him 
a contract. 

Before I went into either of these 
places I didn’t have much idea 
about what I was going to say. My 
opening remarks to the prospects 
depended upon a quick sizing-up of 
their personalities, which is the 
reason I say a salesman can’t be 
given a definite set of rules to ust 
under all circumstances. The man 
who is sufficiently alert can be de- 
pended upon to come through in 4 
crisis with the right word at the 
proper moment. 
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The “Wallflower” School of 


Advertising 


Or, ‘‘How to Become Popular in Ten Doses,’’ as 
Exposed and Expounded by Leading Copy Experts 


ICK doesn’t step out very 
D often. Dick is the melan- 

choly lad who sits moodily 
on the edge of the bed watching 
Tom, his dashing roommate, go out 
to fill the evening’s social engage- 
ment. Tom is always having social 
engagements, but such things are 
not for Dick. His idea of a good 
time is fully as broad-minded as 
Tom’s; he just isn’t invited any- 
where. 

So he spends his evenings in 
solitude, biting his finger-nails, no 
doubt, and wondering why he is 
habitually among those absent 
when bids for dances, dinners or 
theater parties are passed out, 
while Tom is deluged with invita- 
tions. 

The picture is a familiar one, and 
the problem—What ails Dick?—is 
even more familiar. It is so 
familiar that its solution seems 
almost childish. 

“That’s easy!” you'll say. “The 
trouble with Dick is halitosis. All 
he needs is a little Listerine—it 


By John L. Scott 


will fix him up in good shape.” 

But the answer isn’t so apparent 
as that. Investigation fails to re- 
veal that Dick is suffering from 
halitosis (unpleasant breath) in 
spite of the fact that you, yourself, 
rarely know when you have it— 
which is the insidious thing about 
it—and that even your best friends 
won't tell you. Nothing, however, 
could be more innocuous than 
Dick’s breath, thanks to a persist- 
ent application of Listerine. 


“Well, then,” would be the next 
observation of anyone who reads 
the magazines, “he must have 
pyorrhea. Four out of five have it, 
you know, and if he’d use Forhan’s 
For The Gums, why his difficul- 
ties—” 

Still the cause of Dick’s gloom is 
unsolved. He does use Forhan’s; 
has used it for years, and dentists, 
those important guardians of 
health, haven’t been able to find a 
trace of pyorrhea. No, there’s 
nothing wrong with Dick on that 
score. 


“T’ve got it!” exclaims a by- 
stander. “I'll bet Ton: can play 
the saxophone and Dick can’t. I 
remember reading about a chap 
who played a Buescher True Tone 
Saxophone and was the life of the 
party. There were a couple of 
other fellows sitting together in a 
corner while their girls clustered 
about the saxophonist. They 
couldn’t come out of the wallflower 
corner and be in the center of 
things because they couldn’t play 
saxophones.” 


Well, as a matter of fact, Dick 
can’t play the saxophone. But 
neither can*Tom, so that accom- 
plishment evidently hasn’t any- 
thing to do with the one’s unpop- 
ularity and the other’s personal 
magnetism. Some other explana- 
tion must be discovered. 


It might be possible that dan- 
druff was Dick’s handicap, except 
that he had once seen the picture 
of a young man in one of the Wild- 
root Company’s advertisements 
who kept bobbing out of the room 


“@OMEDONES” 
(LAST STASES) 


\ “COME OUT OF THE WALL- 
FLOWER CORNER™=PLAY 
A BUESCHER SAXAPHONE 


In what is getting to be a rather wearisome 
goose-step, the advertisers of world knowledge 
libraries, saxophones, hair tonic, tooth paste, 
or what-is-it, file along selling us their wares 
as an antidote for the inferiority complex 
we’re almost beginning to believe we have. 
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and hiding behind draperies all 
evening to brush dandruff off 

his coat. “Are you a slave to 

a whisk-broom?” he had been 
asked. Nobody likes to go to 
dances with a man who has to 
excuse himself every few min- 
utes to remove traces of dan- 
druff. 

Until that time Dick had 
been bothered with a little 
dandruff and, hoping against hope, 
that perhaps he had unearthed the 
secret, he treated his hair vigor- 
ously until the last vestiges had 
disappeared. Sad to relate, how- 
ever, it didn’t do the work. The 
longed-for invitations were as con- 
spicuously lacking as ever. 

“All right, then,” ventures the 
magazine reader wearily, “I see by 
the pictures that Nujol sometimes 
transforms men from disconsolate 
onlookers into energetic souls who 
keep the pace—enjoy every mo- 
ment—thrive on speed. Maybe 
Dick needs a bottle.” But Dick 
repudiates the charge. 

If it isn’t Listerine, Forhan’s, a 
Buescher Saxophone, Wildroot or 
Nujol that Dick lacks, what, I ask 
you, is it? The mystery is this: 

The poor devil has comedones !* 


(*Comedones, according to the 
dictionary definition given by the 
advertisers of Pompeian Massage 
Cream, are—in a word—black- 
heads.) 
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And Dick isn’t the 
only sufferer. An- 
other young man had 
just been turned 
down again on the 
dance floor. He sus- 
pects the girl pur- 
posely declined his 
invitations, but never 
for a moment did he 
guess the real, vital 
reason for her refusal. 


#; 


had 


Nor are men the 
only ones so af- 
‘flicted, if one is to 
believe the current 
advertisements. 

Two women are 
pictured at the top 
of a page. One of them is seated 
supinely in a chair, her shoulders 
sagging, arms drooping over her 
knees and a wistful, lonely, far-off 
expression on her face. She hasn’t 
any place to go or anything to do. 

A charming, vivacious woman is 
in the center of the other picture. 
She holds her listeners spell-bound 
by her sparkling conversation. Her 
secret, as explained by P. F. Collier 
and Sons Company, is that she 
reads Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf 
of Books. The first woman, obvi- 
ously, doesn’t. 

Everyone is acquainted with the 
poor girl who never could think of 
anything except chicken salad to 
order when she was dining out 
with her boy friend. Ultimately 


Wo 
Ghar Re con 


purbfelly. be tego 
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that sophisticated youth got tireg 
of hearing her say “chicken salaq” 
and hunted up another girl. ]t 
was this same girl, incidentally, 
who lost caste after she inadver- 
tently guessed the wrong’ fork: 
She needed the Book of Etiquette, 

The Postum Cereal Company 
tells the sad story of a woman who 
couldn’t endure the searching glare 
of bright lights. It wasn’t because 
she was doing something she didn’t 
want to get caught at 
When they turned the 
lights on full blast she 
found a nice dark corner 
and stayed there alone 
because, being a coffee- 
drinker, her complexion 
couldn’t stand inspection 
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under “‘re- 
lentless light 
that reveals 
perfection 
and flaw impartially.” ‘Those en- 
joying themselves drank Postum. 


Another girl stands a good 
chance of being crossed off a young 
man’s list of eligibles because she 
is kept so busy thinking about how 
much her feet hurt her that she 
can’t enjoy a party. When she 
bids him good-night at the front 
door and thanks him for a pleasant 
evening, she doesn’t fool him; he 
knows she’s been longing to gt 
home and take her shoes off. Her 
feet, being shod in other than Cat- 
tilever shoes, look uncomfortable. 

(Continued on page 867) 
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When One Contest Is Over— 
Start Another! 


How Yawman and Erbe Use Sales Competition to Teach 
Their Men More About Individual Items in the Line 


HERE is much dif- 
| ference of opinion as 
to the value of sales 
contests, some claiming that 
such stimulants are helpful, 
while others are just as sure 
that they are harmful. Both 
sides agree that a properly 
planned and executed con- 
test serves to stimulate the 
salesmen to greater effort 
during the period of the 
contest, but those who are 
opposed to the general prin- 
ciple insist that such a 
period is almost invariably 
followed by a_ relaxation 
from the strain of intensive 
effort. Furthermore, they 
point out, the prizes in most 
contests are won regularly 
by the star salesmen and 
that, therefore, the offer of 
prizes for the few who pile 
up the largest sales totals 
during a given period is 
little incentive to the rank 
and file of salesmen because 
they know they have little chance 
of winning. 

Yawman and Erbe Manufactur- 
ing Company, the well-known mak- 
ers and distributors of filing sys- 
tems and office equipment, are 
among those who favor sales con- 
tests. They have been promoting 
sales contests pretty regularly for 
the past several years and they are 
going to promote sales contests 
even more regularly hereafter, ac- 
cording to Carl Gazley, assistant 
general sales manager, who directs 
this phase of the company’s ac- 
tivities. They have found sales 
‘ontests just about the best 
medium there is for getting over a 
lot of things they want to do, and 
Gazley has an answer for every 
objection to the principle. “Let 
lown?” he smiled when asked 
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By D. G. Baird 


whether he has found that such 
contests usually are followed by 
a reaction. “Our men _ hardly 
have time to let down. That 
might be true in cases where a 
contest is promoted only now and 
then and where the salesmen are 
worked up to an abnormally high 
pitch during the period of the 
contest, but the best solution of 
that problem is another contest. 
We don’t wait for any let down. 
If we did, we might have it, all 
right, particularly if it were gen- 
erally expected to follow the con- 
clusion of the contest. But we 
don’t expect it and we don’t wait 
for it to develop. We just put on 
another contest. 


“To be more specific, we have 
been promoting three or four con- 
tests a year for the past several 


Interest in Yawman and Erbe 
contests is kept at a high 
pitch through prompt weekly 
reports from the field. Spe- 
cial bulletins on comparative 
standings are sent out weekly. 


years and we have found them very 
valuable; so valuable, in fact, that 
we now plan to make them prac- 
tically continuous. We will go 
right from one contest to another, 
without any intermission to speak 
of. We. have been doing almost 
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that, anyway. We have made a 
practice of putting on one contest 
to wind up our fiscal year, which 
ends May 1, then a summer con- 
test, then another to wind up the 
calendar year and occasionally an- 
other or two in between times. 
These contests last 30, 60, and 90 
days each, so there hasn’t been a 
great deal of time between con- 
tests. As I’ve said, we have found 
these contests very valuable and it 
is now our intention to make sales 
contests practically continuous, one 
right after another. Of course, 
this is not to be an inflexible rule; 
there may be times when for a 
brief period we'll not have any 
contest on, but this is our general 
principle at present. 


Pressure on Neglected Items 


“We have found sales contests 
helpful in many ways and harmful 
in none. This applies only to our 
own experience, understand; I’m 
not presuming to say what the re- 
sult may be of the many different 
kinds of contests that are promoted 
by the many different organiza- 
tions that employ such methods. 
Ours are not particularly ‘high- 
pressure’ plans and we make pro- 
vision for eliminating some of the 
objectionable features of most con- 
tests. An example or two will il- 
lustrate how we stage our events 
and why we find them so helpful. 

“In a recent conversation with 
one of our branch managers, the 
subject of card sales arose and we 
agreed that in certain territories 
we were not getting the volume of 
card sales we should. Something 
ought to be done to encourage our 
salesmen to stress cards more than 
they were doing, particularly in 
view of the fact that some of them 
seemed to be resigned to the belief 
that a big potential volume of card 
business did not exist in their ter- 
ritories. This being their convic- 
tion, they had neglected our card 
line and were not even as familiar 
with it as they should be. 


“We had two major objectives, 
then: to acquaint our salesmen 
better with our line of stock and 
special cards, and to get them to 
feature this line more in their sell- 
ing efforts. This would result not 
only in an increased volume cf im- 
mediate card business, but would 


enlist many who thereafter would 
be regular card customers; would 
make us better known as _ head- 
quarters for special printing and 
stock form cards, and would de- 
velop prospects and sales for card 
record desks, card ledger desks, 
efficiency desks, card cabinets, and 
other ‘Y and E’ card equipment. 


“We could have done any one or 
several of many things to accom- 
plish these objectives. We could 
have undertaken an educational 
campaign with the hope that the 
salesmen would study and use the 
material furnished them; we could 
have scolded them for not selling 
more cards and told them to get 
out after this business, or we could 
have launched a special advertis- 
ing campaign to feature this line. 
We chose to accomplish them by 
making it worth the salesmen’s 
while to accomplish them for us. 
In other words, we put on a sales 
contest. 


“During the month of Septem- 
ber we staged a ‘Y and E’ Sep- 
tember Card Sales Campaign. This 
campaign was so prepared that the 
salesmen were fully acquainted 
with our card line, special selling 
methods were outlined, direct-mail 
and window displays were enlisted 
to help them, and there were in- 
ducements for even the cub sales- 
man to learn all about our card line 
and go out and sell it. 


Promoting a Contest 


“First, there was a special ‘Y and 
E’ card sales manual, fully describ- 
ing our stock and containing actual 
samples of the various grades, 
weights and colors. Salesmen were 
asked to familiarize themselves 
with this manual and to use it in 
selling—selling from actual sam- 
ples. Then there were two mail- 
ings of specially-prepared pieces, 
with a ‘personal’ letter addressed to 
customers and prospects and to be 
signed by the salesmen. Special 
window displays in the branch 
stores and special service in our 
print shop were also helpful. 

“We were more interested in the 
number of orders than in volume, 
so we based quotas on the number 
of orders. Each order for stock 
printed form cards or ledger cards 
counted for 10 points, while each 
order for special printed or special 


ruled cards or forms counted as 50 
points. The contest quota for each 
salesman was a sufficient number 
of points to cover a reasonable 
number of orders, at least 50 points 
of which had to be for special 
printing. 

“Every salesman who made his 
quota was given an order on his 
local dealer for a Stetson hat, while 
there were also three cash prizes 
for those who booked the greatest 
number of points over quota, and 
special merchandise prizes for 
branch managers. 


Merchandise as Prizes 


“This 30-day contest increased 
our sale of cards 40 per cent over 
the corresponding month of last 
year. This in a way, however, was 
the least profitable of the many 
good results obtained. The cam- 
paign gave us a reason for placing 
special educational material in the 
hands of the salesmen with the as- 
surance that it would be used im- 
mediately ; it induced some of our 
men to go out after orders on a line 
that they had thought did not exist 
or belonged to a competitor; it ac- 
quainted consumers with our line; 
it sold related merchandise; it in- 
creased the salesmen’s income; it 
gave them nearly all new hats; and 
probably 50 per cent of them told 
many of their cus:. mers how they 
got their hats. 

“The dean of our salesmen told 
me that he landed a big order on 
the strength of this contest, that 
he had never been able to get be- 
fore. He used the contest as a 
special argument to get the cus- 
tomer to order right then—and he 
qualified for his hat the first day. 

“One of our branch managers 
told me that one of his salesmen 
made up 120 points on the last day 
of the contest. This salesman had 
been rather indifferent and hadn't 
tried very much to book card or 
ders during the period. On the 
last day, the branch manager told 
him he just had to get that 120 
points to make his quota, and he 
went out and got them. 

“This was the first time we have 
used merchandise prizes and we 
found that the men liked them very 
much. Heretofore we have givel 
cash, usually on a percentage 0! 


(Continued on page 836) 
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The First Steps in 


Organizing 


A Real Sales Letter 


Department 


TOUR through 
A the files of the 
greater number 
of offices, small or 
large, would probably 
convince even a casual 
observer that nobody 
in particular is guiding 
the letter writing end 
of the business. For 
some reason or other 
it is a woefully neg- 
lected subject. Almost 
everything else is 
supervised in an office, 
but when it comes to 
letters we let them 
work alone. And quite 
often we assume that they are 
working to the limit, if the busi- 
ness as a whole is making a satis- 
factory degree of progress. 

The truth of the matter is, the 

average letter is not working in the 
way it should. Much is being spent 
for postage, but generally speak- 
ing, the dividends derived from the 
total expenditure are not worth 
talking about. What are you get- 
ting in the way of actual results 
out of what you spend annually for 
postage? 
The best way to answer this 
timely question is to go straight to 
your own files and look over at 
least one hundred of the carbons 
tucked away during the past thirty 
days. You will then have plenty 
to think about and plenty to talk 
about for several weeks to come. 
But don’t stop at that. 

Go a little further and make up 
your mind that your letter writing, 
regardless of its volume, is suffi- 
cently important to place it under 
the supervision of some one with 


By Charles R. Wiers 


. 


RE your files a Bluebeard’s closet of mur- 
dered sales letter opportunities? 


Charles R. Wiers in this article extends 
an invitation to any sales executive to take a 
brief tour of investigation through his own files 
by way of proving to himself that almost every 
department of the business receives more care- 
ful supervision than correspondence. 


Mr. Wiers urges that obsolete, slip-shod 
methods of handling letters be thrown over in 
favor of a systematic organization of this work 
under a real sales letter department—and in 
this article he tells how to do it. 


the ability and the authority to 
effect some needed improvements. 

It’s fair to assume that a man 
equal to the job can be found in 
your own organization. If not, you 
would do well to look elsewhere. 

The man selected should not be 
so technical as to leave him lacking 
in the principles of bigness and 
common sense so essential to the 
making of a good letter writer. He 
should be a man who knows much 
about people, and who has proved 
his ability to get along well with 
his immediate associates and to 
please and satisfy those on the out- 
side who are doing business with 
you. He should also possess some 
aptitude for good expression and 
not be too arbitrary when passing 
upon the work of others. 


Should he have a college educa- 
tion? Not necessarily. Perhaps 
the education that would serve him 
best would be one acquired in the 
School of Hard Knocks. If he has 
been receptive in this school and 
has received his education at the 


hands of men who 
knew their business, I 
am confident he would 
shortly adjust himself 
with good results to 
your letter writing 
problems. 

What should he do 
first? Arrange for a 
meeting of the proper 
persons for the purpose 
of turning the search- 
light of careful inquiry 
upon your letterheads. 
Some of the appro- 


priate questions you 
might discuss are 
these: What are we 


trying to get over with the aid 
of our letterheads? Is the qual- 
ity of the paper we are using con- 
sistent with our standards of qual- 
ity? Have we unconsciously fallen 
into the habit of using sort of a 
circus poster? Is the matter on 
our letterheads, both in type and 
wording, up-to-date? Does our 
arrangement create an attractive 
picture? Is any part of it over- 
done? Does the whole thing re- 
flect in a sensible and dignified way 
the real nature of our business and 
the character of the policies we are 
striving to display in all of our rela- 
tions with other folks? 


The right answers to these ques- 
tions may show you that the first 
step towards better letters in your 
organization is the creation of a 
better letterhead. 

What should be his second 
move? Look over a goodly num- 
ber of letters from your different 
departments and learn how they 
are arranged mechanically. Find 
out a little something about the 
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general methods of punctuation. 
Note the way the various letters 
are concluded and signed. See 
what form is observed for address- 
ing the envelope. Is the stamp put 
on where it belongs or is it stuck 
almost anywhere, depending upon 
the haste of the sticker? 


When his studies along these 
lines have been completed he 
should work out in conjunction 
with his superiors a standardized 
arrangement of all your letters, to 
be followed in all of your depart- 
ments by all of your letter writers, 
both high and low. In a word, it 
should be his unswerving aim to 
work out something that will re- 
flect the underlying principles of 
your business and also give each 
and all of your letters such a posi- 
tive air of distinction as to excite 
the favorable attention and com- 
ment of those to whom they are 
adressed. 


You’re Not Selling Traditions 


Now don’t make the foolish mis- 
take of reading these suggestions 
about the mechanical outlay of a 
letter and then do nothing about 
it, on the ground that what was 
good for your ancestors is good 
enough for you. Just remember 
that people are not buying tradi- 
tions. Neither are they falling over 
themselves to hitch up with some 
firm that is antiquated either in the 
presentation of its story or its Sell- 
ing methods. We are living in an 
age of keen competition—in an age 
when the human and the helpful 
must be in evidence all the time in 
all of our selling activities. 


After yon reach a definite agree- 
ment about the mechanical part of 
your letters, you’d better have a 
heart-to-heart talk with your cor- 
respondence supervisor, for the 
purpose of assuring him that you 
purpose to back him to the limit 
of your ability. You should also 
take pains to advertise this import- 
ant fact to the other members of 
your office organization. Let the 
whole crowd know for a certainty 
that you mean business—that you 
have seen the handwriting on the 
wall—that from this time forth you 
intend to do some intensive work 
in the way of making all of your 
letters selling letters. You can sell 
a letter-writing campaign, with its 


wealth of possibilities, to your 
people if you are enthusiastic and 
cooperative yourself. 

If, however, you are cold and 
indifferent and have no other inten- 
tion than to let your supervisor 
paddle his own canoe in a sea that 
will be rough in opposition, you 
better quit before you start. The 
writing of better letters in any 
office is a job that calls for good 
hard work and an abundance of 
earnest team work, upon the part 
of everybody, from office boy to 
president. 


Now for a few personal words to 
the supervisor himself. There has 
been carved out for you a real job 
of far-reaching influence. You will 
win or lose in proportion to the 
vision you have of your opportun- 
ity and responsibility. At the out- 
set let me admonish you not to 
take yourself, your job or others 
too seriously. Keep your feet on 
the ground and convince yourself 
that something is radically wrong 
if your present Stetson becomes 
too small for your temple of knowl- 
edge. Put forth the utmost in time 
and effort to acquire the respect 
and confidence of all of those who 
have anything to do either directly 
or otherwise with the dictating, 
transcribing and mailing of the let- 
ters in your office. 


How to Direct Effort 


Plan to sell the value of your 
new work to all of your associates. 
Do not resolve to hang or shoot 
yourself just because some of your 
prospects are a little reluctant 
about signing upon the dotted line 
when first approached. Proceed 
slowly and know what you are do- 
ing before you proceed at all. San- 
ity and stability will contribute 
more to the success of your work 
than a lot of senseless speed. 


Keep yourself accessible at all 
times. If some _ fellow-worker 
wants to bring you his family 
troubles, let him know by your 
friendly attitude that you are will- 
ing to listen patiently and consid- 
erately to his tale of woe. You 
cannot afford to be a snob. You 
dare not ignore the human inci- 
dent in the lives of your associates 
without taking the chance of pass- 
ing up something which you may 
be able to capitalize to advantage 
in your letter writing work. 


Your obvious duty, according to 
my experience, is to keep before 
you the advice of a prominent 
executive who recently said that a 
woman in his organization was 
worth $10,000 a year on account of 
the atmosphere she created around 
her. 


Over and beyond everything 


else, be sure to keep your head 
through storm and sunshine. If 
somebody in an unguarded moment 
acts contrary to your instructions, 
don’t imitate a wild animal for the 
purpose of expressing your dis- 
pleasure. Deal leniently and pleas- 
antly with the offender and the first 
thing you know he will be adver- 
tising you as a regular human be- 
ing, with a heart that seems to 
respond in just the right way to 
the blunders of others. 


Develop Your Correspondents 


Don’t permit yourself to fall into 
the bad habit of trying to get every- 
body to write letters your way. 
That’s poor business. There are a 
variety of good ways for express- 
ing thoughts and still turn out an 
effective piece of work. Your job 
is to teach principles, to impart 
facts. And your bigger job, at 
which you should work overtime, 
is to develop and not curb the indi- 
viduality of all those who will de- 
pend upon you for guidance and 
inspiration. It therefore follows 
that you can accomplish more 
through the right kind of sugges- 
tions than you can by using a blue 
pencil or red ink, which in many 
offices are nothing short of a con- 
temptible nuisance. Indeed, it 
would be a positive blessing to 
humanity at large if many of the 
so-called smart fellows who are 
now wielding a blue pencil or dis- 
tributing red ink would tie a mill- 
stone around their outfits and qui- 
etly deposit them where the water 
is not less than fifty feet deep. 


The best methods for you to fol- 
low in order to get your ideas 
across will have to be regulated 
largely by experience. Much of 
your instruction of a general nature 
can be given in meetings made up 
of your whole crowd. In many 
other cases you will not be able to 
do very much unless you labor 
patiently with the individual him- 
self. 

(Continued on page 870) 
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Planning a Series of Letterheads 


For Dealers 


How Oakland Motors, Williams Oil-O-Matic, Sherwin-Williams 
and Others Design and Handle Stock Letterheads for Retailers 


r | VWHEORETICALLY, it 
should be a rather simple 
matter to design a stock 

letterhead for dealers which would 

be 100 per cent successful, with 
every dealer taking his full allot- 
ment and clamoring for more. 

Practically, however, it is not so 

easy. 

Developing a letterhead for deal- 
ers and then getting them to adopt 
it unanimously is about as difficult 
a job as picking out a certain style 
and color in a suit of clothes and 
selling the dealers on the idea of 
wearing only that 
style and color as a 
mark of identifica- 
tion with your con- 
cern and your prod- 
uct. There will 
always be some 
dealers who are big 
enough and _ suffi- 
ciently established 
to have developed 
an individual letter- 
head that is widely 
recognized. There 
are other dealers, 
also, who usually 
Insist on “being 


By Roy F. Irvin 


different,” or who will refuse to 
pay more for a standardized letter- 
head, even though it is beautifully 
designed and reproduced in many 
colors, than for an ordinary one- 
color creation, produced with worn 
type on a one-lung job press. This 
means that getting dealers to use 
prepared letterheads requires real 
selling and, like most sales jobs, 
the plan’s the thing that is the im- 
portant contributing factor to suc- 
cess or failure. 


In many instances, it is the de- 
sire of the sales and advertising 


FORT LAUDERDALE MoTor SALES Co. 


234.N. ANDREWS AVE.—PHONE 451 
FORT LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA 
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OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


eotober £2 
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nanager that dealers should use 
letterheads which tie up with the 
regular company design. This 
gives the distributor’s or dealer’s 
letters something of the tone of 
authority and stability which at- 
taches itself to the company corre- 
spondence. On the other hand, 
there is a danger in making the 
two letterheads so similar that the 
reader of the letter is confused as 
to its source. The Oakland Motor 
Car Company has solved this 
problem by the adoption of a 
standardized letterhead shown in 
connection with 
this article. 

In this case, the 
same units, consist- 
ing of the trade- 
marks or medal- 
lions of the Oak- 
land and Pontiac 
cars, are used and 
are printed in both 


The trade-marks or 
medallions of Oakland 
and Pontiac cars are 
used in similar fash- 
ion on both the manu- 
facturer’s letterhead 
and on letterheads 
printed for dealers. 
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letterheads in exactly the same 
colors of ink. In the case of the 
factory letterhead, however, the 
medallions are placed diagonally 
across the page, connected. by a 
straight line. The dealer letter- 
head makes use of these same il- 
lustrations, printed in the same 
colors, placed at the top of the 
page with diagonal lines running 
through the name. 


The hook-up thus provided is 
excellent, but would fail in many 
cases if the dealers were permitted 
to imprint their own company 
names locally in all the assorted 
sizes and styles of type which the 
local printer might suggest. The 
tie-up is preserved, therefore, by 
imprinting the letterheads at the 
factory, under factory supervision, 
and using the same style of type 
as that employed for the regular 
company letterhead. 

Another feature of this letter- 
head, and one which should be 
given careful consideration by con- 
cerns whose products undergo fre- 
quent style changes, is that it 
avoids showing any illustrations of 
the cars themselves. This prevents 
waste due to the necessity of 
scrapping unused letterheads which 
have been made obsolete by 
changes in design or color. The 
present style permits the dealer to 
order a sufficient quantity to take 
care of his requirements for some 
time with the assurance that they 
will not become obsolete overnight. 
At the same time, he knows he is 
getting a letterhead of as high 
quality as that used by the home 
office itself. 


Shall Letterheads Be Imprinted? 


There are many difficulties to be 
encountered, however, if the letter- 
heads are imprinted at the factory, 
particularly in the case of those 
concerns which do not use a stand- 
ardized type face and style such as 
that employed by the Oakland 
Motor Car Company. One of 
these difficulties is due to the fact 
that the dealer frequently does not 
like the style selected for him when 
the letterheads are imprinted with- 
out first showing him a proof. The 
details involved in preparing letter- 
head set-ups, pulling proofs, send- 
ing them out for approval, and 
then checking up to see that they 
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are O. K.’d promptly and returned 
are usually more bother than they 
are worth, and many companies 
have discontinued this practice, 
simply sending the dealer a quan- 
tity of prepared letterheads with- 
out imprint and leaving the matter 
of type face, proper spelling, ar- 
rangement, etc., to the local dealer 
and his printer. 

The Williams Oil-O-Matic Heat- 
ing Corporation is one of the con- 
cerns which has discontinued the 
practice of selling letterheads to 
dealers because of the difficulties 
enumerated above. However, in 
special cases, dealers are furnished 
with letterheads imprinted at the 
factory. In most instances, the 
company endeavors to show the 
dealers and distributors how to 
work up an attractive letterhead 
layout, using electrotypes of the 
product and trade name which are 
furnished by the home office for 
illustrating the letterheads. This is 
done by means of exhibits at con- 
ventions and dealer meetings show- 
ing examples of good letterhead 
layout and design contrasted with 
poor ones, and by otherwise fea- 
turing attractive examples. 


The Williams Oil-O-Matic Plan 


This company is now using a 


‘plan which, according to F. D. 


Chamberlin, is meeting with strong 
dealer approval. There are many 
other lines of business in which a 
similar plan can be used success- 
fully. Instead of furnishing a let- 
terhead on the usual stationery, 
this company reprints its current 
advertisements on sheets of the 
proper letterhead size, leaving the 
reverse side blank. These are fur- 
nished to the dealers who imprint 
their letterheads on the blank side 
and use them for their correspond- 
ence with buyers during the period 
when the advertisement is appear- 
ing. This provides a close tie-up 
between the advertising campaign 
and the local dealer or agent. 


The plan appeals to dealers, as 
shown by the fact that orders for 
more than 400,000 of these im- 
prints have been received since the 
plan was announced. The reprints 
are in colors, the same as run in 
the magazines, and are sold at a 
charge of ten dollars a thousand. 
Further proof that the plan is 


successful in filling a dealer need jg 
shown by the large volume of 
orders received at this price when 
the usual type of letterhead jg 
available at prices ranging from 
four dollars to six dollars a thoy- 
sand at the factory. 


The question of planning letter- 
heads for dealers becomes more 
complicated where there are q 
number of different products to be 
featured. Some of the dealers sell- 
ing a certain class of trade or 
pushing a certain product will 
want letterheads featuring this 
product, while other dealers will 
ask for stationery illustrating other 
products. 


Designs in Series 


The United States Gypsum Com- 
pany furnishes its dealers with a 
series of letterheads, each featuring 
a specific product. The dealer uses 
these for sales letters and other 
correspondence relating to these 
products. One advantage of these 
letterheads is that they illustrate 
the product and show its use. 


The Sherwin-Williams Company 
issues a series of four-page illus- 
trated letterheads for dealer use, 
the inside pages of which are de- 
voted to a description of the prod- 
uct and its uses, which are also 
pictured. In addition to these 
letterheads, this company furnishes 
dealers with a selection of stock 
electrotypes in various sizes. The 
words “Paint Headquarters” ap- 
pear in a ribbon design in which is 
incorporated the Sherwin-Williams 
trade-mark. An additional line of 
type reads, “The Store with the 
Sherwin-Williams Household 
Painting Guide.” These electros 
are furnished as decorative ele- 
ments for dealer letterheads and 
the dealer simply selects one which 
meets his requirements and has the 
printer set up his company name 
in type and print the letterheads 
according to his own taste. This 
is one method of hooking up the 
company name and products with 
the local dealer which avoids 
actually producing the letterheads 
themselves. 

Devoe and Raynolds used @ 
series of dealer letterheads a yea! 
or two ago which were ideally 
fitted to dealers’ needs. The name, 


(Continued on page 835) 
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drug store chain 
Boston 


TOTAL NET PAID CIRCULATION is 


279,461 Daily 
326,532 Sunday 


Faw | 
ai er) 


+43 


It is pretty generally true in all 
cities with large suburban popu- 
lation that, in the metropolitan 
area, when the Sunday circulation 
is practically the same or greater 
than the daily circulation, there 
is proof of a real seven-day reader 
interest with a minimum of casual 
readers of the commuting type. 


In the Area A and B, 
Boston’s 12-mile Trading Area, are 


64% of a leading department 60% of all hardware stores 


store’s charge accounts 57% of alld d 
% ry goods stores 
74% - all oe store 55% of all furniture stores 
ackage deliveries 
614, of ‘l grocery stores 46% of all automobile dealers 


57% of all drug stores and garages 


Here the Sunday Globe delivers 24,367 more copies than the 
next Boston Sunday newspaper 


The Globe concentrates— 199,392 daily—176,479 Sunday | 


The Boston Globe 


CThe Globe sells Boston. 
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A Selling Campaign to Get Retailers 
to Add New Departments 


How S. F. Bowser & Company Sold Filling Station Equipment 
to Grocery and General Stores as an ‘‘Outside’’? Department 


NE of the greatest oppor- 
() tunities for selling, today, is 
getting retailers to put in 
new departments. A merchant may 
or may not be disposed to buy more 
goods such as he is already carry- 
ing. However, he can always be 
interested in a proposition to put 
in additional lines if the idea is 
presented to him properly. 

Among the most pronounced 
present-day tendencies in retailing 
is the trend toward departmental- 
ization. All stores are becoming 
department stores. Large stores, 
outside of the department stores 
themselves, such as men’s clothing 
stores and hardware stores, have 
long been organized on the plan of 
separate departments. Other retail 
establishments, such as drug stores, 
grocery stores and sporting goods 
shops, have been taking up the 
idea in recent years. 


Drift Toward Departmentalization 


Even the smallest stores are de- 
partmentalizing. We know of a 
small chain of book stores where 
the proprietor, in starting a new 
unit, tries to have his store space 
not over twenty by thirty-five feet. 
In this small area, this book dealer 
manages to have several distinct 
departments. Of course, the larg- 
est section of the store is given up 
to books. In addition there are 
departments devoted to gifts, pic- 
tures, greeting cards, and a circu- 
lating library. The book section 
itself is departmentalized into fic- 
tion, biography, children’s books, 
etc. 

There are definite reasons why 
retailers are interested in adding 
new departments to their business. 
Naturally every ambitious mer- 
chant wishes to expand. That is 
one reason for his desire to get 
hold of as many profitable lines as 
possible. An even more important 
reason for his interest, however, is 
the fact that many of his old lines 
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are constantly going out-of-date, or 
are falling into the hands of other 
types of distributors. A few years 
ago tools, builder’s hardware and 
heavy hardware were the mainstay 
of most hardware stores. Many 
hardware merchants still do a 
splendid business on these lines. 
As a whole, however, tools, build- 
er’s hardware and heavy hardware 
are now sold mostly by specialists, 
that is, by regular hardware stores 
that feature these lines in a big 
way, send out salesmen to sell 
them and devote practically all of 


their energies to this class of bus- 


iness. To replace the business lost 
by these big sellers of another day, 


the hardware merchant has been: 


obliged to put in many lines for- 
merly not handled in hardware 
stores, or handled only in a very 
small way. 


This has been a fortunate devel- 
opment for the trade. Today any 
well managed hardware store may 
have as many as twenty-five thriv- 
ing departments. The old type of 
hardware store merely offered a 
conglomeration of merchandise, but 
did not present one-tenth the vari- 
ety that is customary in this trade 
today. 


Widening Fields in Drugs 


The druggist, too, has been 
forced to departmentalize. This 
movement has been the salvation 
of the trade. No druggist could 
today exist selling the few things 
that made up the entire stock of 
trade of the pharmacist of fifty 
years ago. 


The grocer has shown less dis- 
position to follow this department- 
alizing trend than any other class 
of retail trade. As a whole, gro- 
cery stores are getting smaller each 
decade. Led by the influence of 
the chains, the number of different 
items carried in grocery stores is 
decreasing rather than increasing. 
With his eyes on the chains the 


grocer tends to devote all his ener- 
gies to pushing staples. He js 
forgetting the more profitable spe- 
cialties. He has lost several of his 
money-making departments to drug 
stores, such, for example, as candy, 
Not one grocer in a hundred sells 
any candy to amount to anything, 
Candy is one of the druggist’s most 
profitable lines. Being a food prod- 
uct, it belongs in the grocery store, 
Until recently grocers allowed 
druggists to take away their honey 
business. Two or three companies 
in the honey field came along and 
forced the grocer to handle honey 
again, with the result that honey 
is today one of the most desirable 
articles in a grocer’s stock. 


Filling Stations as Sidelines 


But, probably, the grocer’s best 
opportunity for expansion does not 
lie in the direction of food prod- 
ucts. After all, there is a limit to 
the number of food lines that a 
grocer can add to his present stock. 
If he does put in additional food 
departments, the chances are he 
will not greatly increase his sales, 
because it is likely that a portion 
of his present sales will be diverted 
to the new items in the stock. 


A better plan for him to follow 
is to install non-food departments. 
That is the policy that the hard- 
ware dealer and the druggist have 
pursued. The hardware merchant's 
expansion has not been along 
strictly hardware lines. And the 
druggist did not develop a large 
business until he started to stock 
goods that have no immediate rela- 
tion to drugs. 

Of course a grocer has to be 
careful as to the side-lines that he 
puts in. Many articles will har- 
monize well with a drug or hard- 
ware stock that would be entirely 
out of place in a grocery store. 
Another difficulty is that the store 
in which the average grocer does 
business is so small that there 's 
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This 40-million-foot “gasser” 
wrecked its derrick but announced 
to the oil world the finding ofa 


new oil field. 


Action Speed — Change 


Published from 
812 Huron Road 
CLEVELAN 


Branch Offices: 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
608 Bank of Commerce Bldg. 
CHICAGO 
360 North Michigan Ave. 
NEW YORK 
342 Madison Ave. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
608 West Bldg. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
628 Petroleum Securities Bldg. 


NE “reading fact” differ- 

entiates the Oil Industry 
from many lines of business. 
The executive must keep pace 
with all new developments and 
that means he must read. The 
discovery of a new pool in 
Texas, a“Production” item,can 
materially change the plans ofa 
refiner in Illinois and a bulk 
distributor in northern New 
York. The entire industry is 
intimately inter-dependent. 


His one problem is to decide 
what to read—that is, where 


The illustration below, from a re. 

cent issue of National Petroleum 

News, is characteristic of the type 
of news illustrations it prints, 


he can get the exact and 
complete facts with least 
delay. Fourteen -thousand- 
five-hundred-plus subscriptions 
—all paid-in-advance—thelarg- 
est circulation in oil publishing 
—is proof of National Petro- 
leum News’ right to the slogan 
“First in Reader-Interest.’’ 


The largest dollar-volume of 
advertising space ever carried 
by an oil publication is similar 
proof that advertisers recog- 
nize the force of the reader- 
interest argument. 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 


“First in Reader-Interest’’ 


Member: A. B.C. 


Member: A. B. P. 
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no room for side-lines that require 
much space. Because of these 
two difficulties, many grocers have 
found it advisable to handle only 
such side-lines as can be carried 
outside of their stores. For in- 
stance, any number of grocers 
located in outlying districts, have 
been making money on a road-side 
stand, located beside or near their 
stores. These stands cater to 
motorists and are able to do bus- 
iness on Sunday and at other times 
that their regular stores are closed. 
The road-side stand has grown to 
such proportions that it now pre- 
sents a real marketing opportunity 
to hundreds of manufacturers. 

Another out-of-doors side-line 
that is being extensively put in is 
the filling station. Both the oil 
companies and the manufacturers 
of tanks and pumps have been sell- 
ing this side-line to merchants. 
S. F. Bowser & Company, Inc., of 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, have sold 
this department actually to thou- 
sands of general stores and out- 
lying grocery stores. What this 
company has accomplished in this 
respect is a good example of what 
can be done in getting a retailer to 
put in a new department. 


A New Class of Prospects 


This manufacturer of oil and 
gasoline storage systems has been 
carrying on this work for many 
years. Locating and convincing 
these side-line prospects is part of 
the regular work of the company’s 
salesmen. It is their duty, not only 
to sell Bowser equipment to such 
usual prospects as garages and 
filling stations, but in addition they 
have to ferret out other retailers 
who may be interested in installing 
a gas and oil department. 


The salesmen are prepared with 
special arguments for this latter 
prospects. Since these 
merchants can be interested in the 
proposition only as a side issue, the 
talking points that are used in 
convincing “main-line’” prospects, 
would not do at all with the side- 
line prospects. In fact, the com- 
pany’s campaign on these outlying 
retailers consists almost entirely in 
the marshaling of unusual sales 
arguments. 


class of 


Retailers are told that by putting 
in a gas and oil department they 
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can attract a class of trade that 
they could not hope to get with- 
out such a department. Passing 
motorists would not think of 
stopping at these neighborhood 
stores were it not for their need 
of gas or oil. When they stop to 
replenish the gasoline tank of 
their car they will possibly buy a 
quart or two of lubricating oil, 
and very likely will purchase con- 
fectionery, cigarettes, cigars and 
many other articles. 

It is a common occurrence for 
the motorist who stops at a coun- 
try store to spend two or three 
dollars before leaving. Many of 
these stores have actually doubled 
their sales since they began cater- 
ing to motorists. The best part of 
this patronage is that it is cash. 


Business for Other Departments 


The company is able to show 
these cross-road grocery stores, 
outlying fruit and vegetable stands 
and wayside refreshment counters, 
that they can make enough profit 
in one year on a gasoline pump and 
a lubricating oil outfit, to pay for 
this equipment. A_ style outfit 
which the Bowser salesman usually 
sells to this class of trade, has a 
550 gallon capacity underground 
storage tank. This tank and pump 
with the accompanying lubricating 
oil outfit, cost to install up to about 


$600. 


The retailer’s initial investment 
in stock at current prices, would 
be something around $170. But 
because of the rapid turnover of 
gasoline and oil, perhaps the mer- 
chant’s average investment in stock 
would not be more than half of the 
initial investment. 


A merchant with such an outfit 
and in a country location, should 
sell three hundred gallons of gaso- 
line and, besides, a good quantity 
of lubricating oil, a week for about 
forty weeks of the year. This 
should give him a profit of about 
$520 a year on an investment of 
$600 in equipment and less than 
$100 average investment in stock. 

This is a conservative picture of 
what the retailer can do with such 
a department. Perhaps the average 
retailer does a little better than 
these figures would indicate, for 
the reason that most of the stores 
who put in these departments are 


located where there is not much 
competition. 


By using these arguments the 
company has sold its equipment to 
thousands of retailers who are 
located outside of the beaten path 
of the gas trade. Its experience js 
an indication of the possibilities jn 
selling new departments to retail- 
ers. The value of a new depart. 
ment to a merchant does not con- 
sist entirely in the business that it 
will pull directly. Its greatest 
value is that it will bring new trade 
to the store and this new trade js 
likely to patronize the old depaitt- 
ments as well as the new. This is 
well illustrated in the case of the 
gas and oil department. The 
amount of business a small store 
can do in this department is worth 
while in itself, but the additional 
sales that the gas patrons will 
bring the other divisions of the 
business is likely to exceed the gas 
and oil sales. 


Multiplying Turnover 


A merchant cannot get enough 
people into his place of business 
unless he has a sufficiently varied 
stock to attract them. A street 
peddler whose stock consists en- 
tirely of oranges, will do some 
business. However, if he would 
put the same investment into 
oranges, apples, bananas and pears, 
he would be likely to do four times 
as much business as he did on 
oranges. In other words, he would 
turn his stock four times as fast. 
This is the principle to follow in 
getting merchants to add new de- 
partments to their stores. 


Likes Constructive Slant 


in ‘‘Sales Management” 


I would like to congratulate the 
member of your editorial staff on 
the article entitled “How Twenty- 
Six Jobbers Pay Their Salesmen.” 
It certainly is worthy of the con- 
sideration not only of manufactur- 
ers but of other jobbers, and as 4 
matter of fact, such work as this 
does stir up an increasing number 
of people thinking along construc 
tive lines—George B. Evans, Vice 
President and General Manage, 
Gibson-Snow Co., Inc., Albany, 
N.Y. 
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Dartnell Man Makes a Farm 


and $1,130 worth of eggs and poul- 
trv.” Mr. Hostetler recently built 
, 40x66 foot barn. He grows about 
100 acres of wheat a year, 45 acres 
of alfalfa and 16 to 20 acres of cane. 


Modern plumbing, running water 
in kitchens and modern sanitary 
fixtures in Kansas farm homes are 
the exception rather than the rule. 
And I think I am safe in saying 
that the number of radios on farms 
is exaggerated. Unless inside an- 
tennae are generally used, there 
aren't a great many radio sets in 
the part of Kansas I visited on this 
trip. 

I asked a county agent why this 
was, and I think his answer ought 
to be put down in the notebook of 
every sales manager who has any- 
thing to sell to farm homes. 

“Wait until we get to this next 
farm house and I’ll ask some ques- 
tions that will throw some light on 
your question,” he said. 


A mile or so down the road he 
stopped his Chevrolet in the barn 
lot of a farmer who was just hitch- 
ing up a team of fine looking 
horses. 


Household Equipment Needed 


We passed the time of day, com- 
mented on the condition of the 
roads and chatted a few minutes. 


“Say, we are making a little 
check-up today,” explained the 
county agent, “just getting some 
information. Would you mind tell- 
ing us what sort of a lighting plant 
you have?” 

“None. Still use the old fash- 
ioned kerosene lamps,” answered 
the farmer. 

“Any 
kitchen ?” 


running water in the 


“No. Don’t you see that pump 
there at the kitchen door ?” 


“Well, I noticed you had a gaso- 
line engine out there to pump 
water for the stock so I thought 
maybe you had running water for 
the bathroom and the kitchen.” 
The agent was fibbing, for he 
knew that farmer had no running 
Water in the house. 


(Continued from page 796) 


“No, we don’t have no bathtub. 
The blamed things cost too much. 
I talked to a plumber once about it 
and his prices were so high I 
couldn’t afford it. Guess we will 
have to use the old zinc washtubs 
a while longer.” The farmer 
seemed thoroughly reconciled to 
the inconvenience of bathing in a 
washtub. 

“Say, do you use that double row 
cultivator you bought last year?” 
The county agent was full of 
questions. 


“Nope, there it is out there along 
the fence. We didn’t like it after 
we bought it. Know anybody that 
might want to buy it? I’d sell it 
cheap. 

After we drove away and left 
this farmer to finish hitching up 
his team to the manure spreader, 
the county agent said: 


Oversold on Machinery 


“Now, you see, that old cuss has 
everything he wants or thinks he 
needs to run his part of the farm. 
But his wife pumps water by hand. 
He is too busy to pump water, so 
he bought a gasoline engine to 
pump the stock water. He has 
never bought a bathtub because he 
thinks the price is high. But he 
bought that double row cultivator 
because he thought he wanted it. 

“Like most farmers out here, he 
is oversold on machinery. He buys 
something he doesn’t need every 
year. Hard times or good times, 
the average farmer wastes enough 
every year to pay for a modern 
bathroom, modern sanitation and 
perhaps electricity or an electric 
light plant for his home. But be- 
cause he is not sold, and because 
his wife has ceased to complain 
about her lot, he goes on and on 
buying things for himself, dabbling 
in speculative stock ventures, and 
all that sort of thing. 


“Manufacturers of home equip- 
ment for farms are not doing a 
good job of selling. They need to 
go after the women. We have 
shown several films of sanitation 
and better home equipment and 
have stirred up a lot of interest, 


Investigation 


but after all, it isn’t the county 
agent’s job to sell home equipment. 

“A lot of farmers bought tractors 
they didn’t need because they have 
this yearning for machinery. But 
hundreds of them right here in this 
country would buy bathtubs, sani- 
tary fixtures, and light plants if the 
proper sales effort were exerted. 
The dealers are not aggressive 
enough. The manufacturer doesn’t 
seem to reach the children and 
women. They are the ones to sell. 
Now this coming generation of 
farm children and the younger 
wives of farmers are demanding 
better conditions. The time is ripe 
for a great wave of farm home im- 
provement. 


“In the first place farmers think 
sanitary equipment and fixtures for 
running water are too high priced. 
But they don’t know how little it 
takes to put in electric lights, or 
modern bathrooms. They think 
the plumbers are all highwaymen. 
But many farmers could do the 
major portion of the work them- 
selves. 

“With many farm women rais- 
ing chickens and most of the chil- 
dren in the various clubs, there is 
a lot of money coming into farm 
hands that could be devoted to 
home improvement. It is up to the 
manufacturers to educate our farm- 
ers to the need for improved san- 
itation, better lighting and more of 
the conveniences. 


A Market for Home Devices 


“Why, a light plant will pay for 
itself in a short time. Light in 
poultry houses will pay for itself in 
better egg production in winter 
time. It makes possible regular 
hours in feeding. It is the greatest 
boon to farm homes I know of but 
the message isn’t being forcibly de- 
livered to the average farmer.” 

I am inclined to think this 
county agent had the right slant. 
After he told me about this condi- 
tion, I asked the next six farmers 
I talked with if they had ever been 
solicited to buy a lighting plant, 
but none of them could remember 
having been called on by a light 
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plant salesman. And their homes 
gave every evidence of ability to 
buy one. Three of these farmers 
showed immediate interest and two 
of them asked me if I was a-selling 
light plants. 

As I said several times, Kansas 
is digging in for prosperity. And 
the sales manager who digs in with 
them—who studies their problems 
and matches his sales program 
with their farm improvement will 
enjoy an era of improved sales 
achievements just as the Kansas 
farmer is on the verge of enjoying 
an era of greater prosperity be- 
cause of increased production, 
lower costs and better marketing. 
We hear a lot of sales managers 
talking about the backwardness of 
the farmers. Sometimes I think it 
is the sales manager who is back- 
ward, for indeed, the farmer of 
today isn’t the same fellow his 
father was. Youth is in the saddle 
(I mean in the auto or tractor) on 
the farm and the sales manager 
who rides with the modern farm 
youth must step lively. 


Chicago News Promotes 
Novel Radio Programs 
The Chicago “Daily News” re- 

cently announced a course of radio 

lectures, entitled “The New Uni- 
verse,” covering the modern point 
of view in science, society, art, re- 
ligion and philosophy, presented 
jointly by Northwestern University 
and the Chicago “Daily News’ 

Radio Station, WMAQ. On 

Wednesday evenings at 8:10, be- 

ginning October 20, twenty-eight 

lectures will be given, free to the 
public, at Northwestern University, 
and will be broadcast over WMAQ. 

The work to be performed by 
the student to complete the course 
by radio will consist of one four- 
hundred-word paper each week for 
at least twenty-six weeks, based 
on four questions selected by the 
lecturer. On the successful com- 
pletion of the course, the student 
will be granted a certificate show- 
ing that the work has been done. 


American Fruit Growers, Inc. 
of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, dis- 
tributors of Blue Goose fruits and 
produce, have appointed George 
Batten Company, Inc., to direct 
their advertising. 


Car Loadings Reflect 
Good Business 


An unprecedented volume of 
freight trafic continues to be 
handled by the railroads of the 
country, according to most recent 
reports from the American Rail- 
way Association. 


Loading of freight for the week 
ended on October 23 _ totaled 
1,209,043 cars. This was a de- 
crease of only 1,120 cars under the 
record-breaking preceding week 
this year. It was an increase of 
88,366 cars over the corresponding 
week last year. 


All districts except the Poca- 
hontas, Southern and Northwestern 
reported increases over the week 
before in the total loading of all 
commodities, while all reported 
increases compared with the cor- 
responding week last year. 


New Retail Sales Record 
Being Established 


Combined. sales of the country’s 
two largest mail order houses and 
the two largest chain organizations 
were greater by $32,000,000 for the 
first six months of 1926 than for 
the first half of 1925, according to 
the most recent reports. These 
figures are taken as an indication 
that a new record of retail business 
is being established for the coun- 
try as a whole. 

As the total volume of business 
handled by each of these concerns 
during 1925 was far greater than 
ever before, it is already reasonably 
certain that their 1926 business will 
again exceed all previous marks. 
The following comparison of sales 
for the first half of the two years 
shows the extent to which the 
companies have shared in this ex- 
pansion: Woolworth, $107,197,761 
in 1926, $101,296,280 in 1925; 
Kresge, $49,837,407 in 1926, $44,- 
654,910 in 1925; Sears-Roebuck, 
$126,621,823 in 1926, $118,242,460 
in 1925; and Montgomery Ward, 
$95,126,710 in 1926, $82,425,775 in 
1925. 

In addition, practically without 
exception, current sales of grocery, 
cigar and department store chains 
show increases for 1926 over 1925. 


The Associated Business Papers, 
Inc., announce the election of the 
“Dry Goods Merchants’ Trade 
Journal,’ Des Moines, Iowa, to 
membership. 


Coolidge Says Good Word 
for Advertising 


President Coolidge, in an address 
made at a dinner given in his honor 
by the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies convened in 
Washington for its tenth annual 
convention, acclaimed advertising 
as “the most potent influence jp 
adapting and changing the habits 
and modes of life, affecting what 
we eat, what we wear and the 
work and play of the whole nation,” 

“Whenever deception, falsehood 
and fraud creep into advertising,” 
he added, “undermine the whole 
structure; they damage the whole 
act. The efforts of the govern- 
ment to secure correct labels, fair 
trade practices and equal oppor- 
tunity for all our inhabitants is 
fundamentally an effort to get 
truth into business. The govern- 
ment can do much in this direction 
by setting up correct standards, 
but all its efforts will fail unless 
it has the loyal support of the busi- 
ness men of the nation.” 

In emphasizing his convictions, 
the president revealed personal 
observations he had made on the 
practical and profitable result of 
truthful advertising. He recalled 
the indifferent attitude of the pub- 
lic and manufacturers on the merits 
of advertising as it was used in the 
Victorian period. 


Wiley to Discuss Returned 
Copies Evil 

Louis Wiley, business manager 
of the “New York Times,” will 
discuss the evils resulting from the 
acceptance by many newspapers 
and magazines of returns of unsold 
copies, at the convention of the 
American Newspaper Publishers 
Association at French Lick 
Springs, Indiana, Friday morning, 
November 12. 


The annual convention of the 
Association of National Advertis 
ers will be held at the Ambassador 
Hotel in Atlantic City, November 
8,9 and 10. Among the speakers 
scheduled are Edward T. Hall, 0 
New York, president of the orga™ 
ization, and Dr. W. E. Lingelbach. 
of the University of Pennsylvanl. 
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Do Advertisers 
Prefer Appetizers ? 


3 ~~ 
A 


* .. a pretty cover . . a famed name. . 


€ bed 


There are two places, as 
everyone knows, where all types 
of people have a common 
ground. One is the voting 
booth, the other the news- 
stand. Both are irrefragable 
U. S. institutions. Watch the 
constant step-up-and-buying at 
the nearest news-stand. 


“Here’s your nickel,” one 
bustling woman says. She’s 
buying a pretty cover. 


Just beyond is another pay- 
ing her change for a famed 
name. 


Others, still others— men, 
women, old folks and young 
— buy prize contests, * features, 
a heart-searing serial. That is 
all circulation—as sound and 
solid as the A. B. C. can 


make it. 


* LIBERTY recently took umbrage at a COLLIER’S 
feature which blasted the circulation-building contest. 
Liberty saw in this only jealousy at its swiftly gained 
more-than-a-million clientele. 


Not Disappointed 


TIME shines as the one 
publication that does not have, 
and does not require, a feature 
appeal. No appetizer leads 
to the feast. A reader wants 
TIME only to read it from 
cover to cover. Otherwise 
he would miss the real pur- 
pose for buying. 

TIME is a week-by-week 
narrative—the one and only 
U. S. newsmagazine. It packs 
a style that is pungent, incisive 
—that adds genuine zest to 
keen readers’ enjoyment. 


7 rf + 
We point with pride 
TIME has no quarrel with 
other publications. But it is 
pardonable, surely, for TIME 
to point out that there is 
nothing like TIME—that 
TIME has a content which 
insures complete reading **— 
that no premiums are needed 
to entice the subscriber—that 
advertisers thus profit from 
space in the newsmagazine. 


, 5 + 


** Subscriber John Grier Hibben, Princeton: “‘I read it 
each week with increased interest and profit.” 


TIME 


THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 
To Press Tuesday To Readers Friday 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Robert L. Johnson, 25 W. 45th St., N. Y. City 


Up, Up, Up 


TIME started March 3, 1923, with 

9,500 subscribers; a year later circula- 

tion was 34,056; in 1925 it grew to 

81,925; in March, 1926, 107,000; 
and is now 127,000. 
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Hobo’s 


The 


SALESMAN DE LUXE 


in a 


Overcoat 


Your good catalog, arriving in an envelope 


HE Improved Co- 
lumbian Clasp En- 


velope is not only strong ples of your product presented by a sales- 


and capable; it is also the 
spruce-looking carrier that de- 
livers your catalog in a way 
that does you credit. 

You put up your product in 
attractive packages. Can you 
afford to be less particular 
about your booklet or catalog? 


The tough paper of the 
Improved Columbian Clasp 
writes and prints cleanly, and 
isn’t quick to soil. The quiet, 
neutral, buff tint won’t clash 
with the cover of your mailing 
piece. The clasp is of malleable 
metal and is firmly anchored 
by four prongs in the tough 


COLUMBIAM EL REE 


obviously inadequate, is like selected’ sam- 


man in a tattered overcoat 


paper stock. The extra safety 
this envelope gives makes it 
the most economical to use. 

The Improved Columbian 
Clasp Envelope is sold by good 
printers and stationers almost 
everywhere. Among the thirty- 


This is the sturdy 
Improved Columbian 
Clasp Envelope made 
of high-grade paper, 
exceedingly tough 
and strong. 

P7 


Tough reinforcement on 
the flap, right where the 
strain comes. 


one convenient sizes you 
can always find one that 


made to order. If your 
stationer or printer cannot 
supply you, write us here at 
Springfield, and we'll put you 
into touch with a nearby dis- 
tributor. 


United States Envelope Company 


The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Envelopes 
Springfield, Mass. 


With eleven divisions covering the country 
Location Division 


Worcester, Mass., Logan, Swift & Brigham Envelope Co. 
Rockville, Conn. White, Corbin & Co. 
Hartford, Conn. Plimpton Manufacturing Co. 
Springfield, Mass. Morgan Envelope (o. 
Waukegan, Il. National Envelope Co. 
Springfield, Mass. P. P. Kellogg & Co. 
Worcester, Mass. Whitcomb Envelope Co. 
Worcester, Mass. W. H. Hill Envelope Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind. Central States Envelope Co. 
San Francisco, Cal. Pacific Coast Envelope ©. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Monarch Envelope © 


NVELOPES 
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fits your need as if it were 


Demonstrations That Reveal New 
Needs For the Product 


How the Federal Lamp Division Multiplies Orders By 
Teaching Prospects More About the Theory of Lighting 


By a Member of the Dartnell Editorial Staff 


These views show how 
Chicago office of the Fed- 
eral Lamp Division equips 
a demonstration room 
which enables it to illus- 
trate the advantages of 
good lighting in store, 
factory, office, and home. 


DISTRIBUTOR for one of 
A the leading makes of motor 

cars was conducting several 
of his friends through a new sales 
and service building a few days 
prior to the opening of the new 
structure. As the party entered a 
toom furnished with a handsome 
table, a deep-piled rug, and com- 
lortable, leather-cushioned chairs, 
one of the members inquired the 
Purpose of such a room as this. 
The distributor replied, “This is 


> 99 


our ‘closing room’. 


“ e . 
It is always difficult,” he con- 
tinued, “to close a prospect in an 
ordinary business office. There are 


too many things to 
draw his attention 
away from the things 
we want to impress 
on him and interrup- 
tions due to telephone 
calls break up the 
logical procedure of 
the sales presentation. 


I have attempted to eliminate all 
these disturbing factors by estab- 
lishing a ‘closing’ room where there 
is as little as possible to draw the 
buyer’s attention from the matter 
in hand. There is no telephone in 
this room, you will notice; no win- 
dows looking out on the street or 
into the show room. The furniture 
has been purposely selected to re- 
fiect the quality, refinement, and 
luxurious comfort of the product 
we sell. When the door to this 
room is closed upon a salesman and 
his prospect, instructions are that 
no one is to intrude for any reason 
whatever, except in emergencies.” 


Every salesman and every sales 
manager knows well that the aver- 
age office provides entirely too 
many opportunities for the buyer’s 
interest to be drawn away from the 
sales presentation. Pictures on the 
wall, books, souvenir collections of 
ash trays, paper weights, and what 
not, tend to divert attention and 


give the buyer an opportunity to 
switch the subject. Telephone calls 
and other interruptions frequently 
occur at strategic moments, just as 
the buyer is about to say yes, and 
give him time to think up further 
objections. 

Not every concern can have a 
“closing room,” such as that used 
by the motor car distributor men- 
tioned at the beginning of this 
article. There are many reasons 
why this is impossible or imprac- 
tical in your own business, per- 
haps. However, a demonstration 
room such as that employed by the 
Federal Lamp Division of the 
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Every form of lighting is demonstrated in this room, including automobile headlights, shown on the 
rack at the rear, various types of spotlights, shown at the right, down to the smallest 
miniature lamps used in flashlights, scientific instruments, etc. 


National Lamp Works, General 
Electric Company, can be made a 
most effective instrument not only 
in closing distributors, dealers, and 
agents, but in constantly re-selling 
them every time they come in to 
the home office, or a district office 
such as that maintained by this 
division at Chicago. 


Selling Good Lighting 


While the company operates a 
completely equipped demonstration 
room at the factory, the room used 
by the Chicago headquarters will 
prove interesting to manufacturers 
who have a smaller space to allot 
for this purpose as well as to those 
who find use for similar rooms at 
branch offices as well as at the 
factory. The Chicago demonstra- 
tion room is, in reality, a reproduc- 
tion on a small scale of the larger 
demonstration room maintained at 
the Cleveland factory. 

The sales plans and methods of 
the Federal Lamp Division are 
built on a policy of selling light 
instead of merely the product itself. 
A concrete demonstration of the 
value and power of light is 


830 


valuable, therefore, in actually 
showing to distributors, dealers, 
and agents the many ways in which 
they can develop a larger market. 
The room is not devoted to a dis- 
play of the various types and sizes 
of lamps made by the company, but 
is intended to demonstrate the im- 
portance of good lighting, the dif- 
ferent types of lighting, and the 
proper equipment to obtain the 
desired effects. 

A brief history of electric light- 
ing is told by means of a series of 
lamps and reflectors, starting with 
the old-fashioned carbon lamp 
which was simply hung on a drop 
cord without a reflector, and end- 
ing with the latest type Mazda 
lamp and reflector. Various light- 
ing combinations for offices, homes, 
factories, etc., are demonstrated by 
means of different styles and types 
of equipment installed in the ceil- 
ing of the room. 


The value of good light to work- 
ers, particularly in factories where 
machinery is in motion, is clearly 
demonstrated by mounting an 
optician’s sight test card on an 


ordinary phonograph and showing 
that the chart appears to turn more 
slowly under a strong light than 
under a dim one. The face of a 
plaster statue is made to smile or 
frown, depending upon the angle at 
which the light is thrown on it. 
Another statue is made to appear 
as though dancing merely by 
switching the light from one side 
to the other. Demonstrations such 
as this not only prove the point to 
be made, but are successful in 
holding the interest. 


Demonstrations Command Interest 


A direct application of the prit- 
ciple of good lighting is made 
through the use of a dummy dis- 
play window. This window 1s 
made in a size usually found in the 
average electrical store. The dis- 
play is made up of products and 
display material furnished by the 
factory. The window is fitted with 
many different types of lighting 
equipment which, when demor- 
strated, show the distributor 
dealer the possibilities for selling 
better window lighting to his buy- 
ers and for applying similar 
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&verything 


an Advertiser ‘Wants! 


@ 


REAKING all records for 
daily newspapers in the 
State of Ohio, The. Cleveland 
Press now has a total average 
daily circulation of 227,856. The 
largest in its history, the largest 


. in Cleveland’s history, the largest 


in Ohio’s history. <A gain of 
5,219 in six months; a gain of 
16,646 in twelve months; a gain 
of 26,492 in 18 months. 


FIRST in City Circulation, 
FIRST in City and Suburban 
Circulation, FIRST in Total 
Circulation! In Greater Cleve- 
land alone The Press now has 
an average daily circulation of 
183,759—one newspaper to every 
English reading family! 


Everything an advertiser wants! 


ESS than one year ago, the 
leading Cleveland morning 
paper announced the largest cir- 
culation contest ever sponsored 


2 


2 


by any Ohio paper — offering 
homes, automobiles and cash 
awards totalling more than 


$100,000.00. 


The first part of October, the 
second evening paper in Cleve- 
land announced a similar circu- 


lation “drive” offering prizes 
worth $115,000.00. 


One week later, the same morn- 
ing paper which closed its first 
contest less than nine months 
ago, announced “another” simi- 
lar effort, outdoing itself and 
the second evening paper by 
advertising its intention to 
award prizes worth more than 


$130,000.00. 


UT the circulation of The 

Cleveland Press today is at 
the highest point in its entire 
history —larger than that of 
any daily newspaper in the State 
of Ohio—AND IT’S ALL 
LEGITIMATE. 


The Press is the First 
Advertising Buy 
in Cleveland! 


The Cleveland Press 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: 


FIRST 


250 Park Avenue, New York City 
DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 


IN CLEVELAND 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD 


ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC. 
410 N. Michigan Bivd., Chicago 


SEATTLE LOS ANGELES 
LARGEST 


IN OHIO 
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lighting to his own windows. For 
the distributor, dealer, and agent 
for miniature and automobile 
lamps, there are special demonstra- 
tions including proper lighting for 
head lamps, spot lights, stop lights, 
etc. Methods which the dealer can 
use in selling better automobile 
lighting to his customers are dem- 
onstrated with the use of this 
equipment. 

The room is used for demonstra- 
tions to groups ranging from a 
single distributor to a hundred dis- 
tributors and salesmen. No matter 
how large or how small the audi- 
ence may be, the demonstration 
never fails to arouse and hold in- 
terest because the sales points that 
are brought out in the talks ac- 
companying the demonstration are 
proved before the buyers’ eyes. 
Although the walls and even the 
ceiling of this room are well cov- 
ered with equipment of various 
kinds, it is all strictly related to the 
product and its use. There are no 
elements to divert attention and 
dissipate interest. 

So successful has this room be- 
come in building up enthusiasm 
and pointing the way to larger 
sales volume, that it is constantly 
in use for meetings of all kinds. 
Distributors, dealers, and agents 


are brought in for demonstrations 
by the company’s salesmen. These, 
in turn, bring their own sales or- 
ganizations and their dealers and 
agents. 

Through this tangible demon- 
stration of the value and import- 
ance of light, the entire organiza- 
tion, from the home office to its 
smallest agent, is thoroughly 
trained in selling an intangible 
service —the service of light — 
which reflects itself in increased 
sales of the product. 


While this demonstration room 
is not regarded by the Chicago 
office of the Federal Lamp Divi- 
sion as a “closing” room in any 
sense of the word, it is a valuable 
factor in educating distributors, 
dealers and agents, thereby ena- 
bling them to increase their sales 
volume. Many sales that are closed 
later in the field are the fruit of 
selling ideas planted in this room. 
No matter whether you call it a 
“closing” room, a demonstration 
room, a display room, or no name 
at all, it pays to have a nook or 
corner somewhere where the real 
sales story behind the business and 
the product can be told without 
interruption and with the necessary 
equipment to demonstrate or prove 
each point. 


Says Installment Selling Article 
Presents Accurate Picture 


HE article on “The Install- 
ment Bugaboo” in the current 
issue of “Sales Management” is 
quite interesting. I have just 
noticed another article on install- 
ment selling. The National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men has made a 
special survey of the problems in- 
volved in installment selling, and 
has presented its study in the Sep- 
tember issue of “Credit Monthly.” 
The general opinion of those 
affected by installment sales is 
“that installment merchandising 
should be watched with great care 
to make the risk of higher type and 
prevent as far as possible an over- 
expansion in the case of each indi- 
vidual purchaser”; and this article 
goes on to say, “the most authentic 


statistics available from various 
sources indicate that the percent- 
ages of merchandise sold on the 
installment plan are as follows: 


80% of our phonographs sold. 
75% of our automobiles sold. 
65% of our vacuum cleaners sold. 
40% of our furniture sold. 

25% of our jewelry sold, etc.” 


It seems to me that some of the 
figures on installment selling are 
quite misleading. Let us take for 
instance, the figure, 75 per cent of 
all automobiles sold. Last year the 
total amount spent for new cars, 
used cars, maintenance and opera- 
tion of automobiles amounted to 
approximately seven billion dollars. 
The approximate amount spent for 


new automobiles was four billion 
dollars. Of this four billion dollars. 
approximately three billion dollars 
was on the installment plan. [f 
the entire amounts spent in the 
automotive field were considered, 
the amount of installment pur- 
chases of new cars would amount 
to three-sevenths, or approximately 
43 per cent. So that possibly 43 
per cent of the money spent in the 
automotive industry was spent on 
the installment plan for new cars, 
might be a more correct percentage 
to give, and certainly it would be 
much less misleading. For this 
reason I am inclined to believe that 
many of the figures used to illus- 
trate the percentage .of money 
spent on the installment plan are 
misleading and entirely too high. 


There seems little doubt that 
installment selling has been devel- 
oped along safe, economic lines in 
this country ; and furthermore, this 
plan has no doubt been largely 
responsible for the development of 
production and sales in this coun- 
try, making it possible for many 
American people to have and enjoy 
those things which have made the 
American people happier and will- 
ing to work harder, so that they 
may share to a greater extent the 
prosperity of this country. 


I read your article with a great 
deal of interest and feel that it 
presents this story in a very inter- 
esting way, and personally I do not 
believe that your proportions of 
installment purchases as deter- 
mined by your employees, can be 
very far from the average when all 
purchases are taken into con- 
sideration —R. W. Procter, Sales 
Manager, The Black & Decker 
Manufacturing Company, Towson, 
Maryland. 


Agricultural ExportsShow 
2% Million Gain 


United States exports of agri 
cultural implements during the 
month of September were valued 
at $8,338,000, an increase of $2,500,- 
000 over the figure for September. 
1925, according to the Department 
of Commerce reports. Plows 
showed a decrease in September, 
as did various other implements of 
cultivation, while shipments of 
harvesters increased materially. 
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“Instead of 


As Secretary, Treasurer and Credit eee of The 
Liquid Carbonic Corporation, C. G. Carter has found 
The Dictaphone vastly superior to shorthand. 


scribbling notes or waiting” 


Here’s another executive who doesn’t 
have to wait before he can go ahead. 


Read why C. G. Carter declares Shorthand 
clumsy. Then read what the coupon offers 
you. 


HE soda fountain! As American 

as Main Street. And where is there 
a Main Street from New York to San 
Francisco that hasn’t its one or its 
scores of soda fountains? The Liquid 
Carbonic Corporation—largest manu- 
facturer of soda fountains, bottler’s 
machinery and carbonic gas in the 
world—does a big business in every 
sense of the word. 

Some time ago, before the business 
had grown to its present proportions, 
C.G. Carter (Secretary, Treasurer and 
Credit Manager) kept two stenograph- 
ets busy all the time. Today, however, 
despite the increasing volume of work 
he is called on to handle, his secretary 
alone takes care of his entire corres- 
pondence—thanks to The Dictaphone! 

For with The Dictaphone Mr. Car- 
ter never has to interrupt work at his 
secretary's desk in order to get ahead 
athisown. And he himself has gained 


as much or more freedom by adopting 
the Dictaphone method of handling 
his correspondence. 

‘‘T cannot conceive,’’ he says, ‘‘of in- 
conveniencing myself with a system so 
clumsy as shorthand, when I can have 
The Dictaphone. For The Dictaphone 
fits into my needs, instead of obliging me 
to fit my time and work to other peo- 
ple’s hours, habits and convenience.”’ 

Miss Smith, his secretary, is equally 
enthusiastic. ‘‘I should have no time 
for my other work, if I had to take 
shorthand notes. With The Dicta- 
phone I have at least half a day for 
taking care of stockholders’ and divi- 
dend records and similar business.”’ 

Why is it that men who need no 
help from anyone, in creating ideas 
and making decisions, still think they 
must have a girl with a note-book and 
pencil before thought can be put into 
action? 


The coupon will put you on — 


terms with a better way. 


DICTATE TU 


THE DIC TAPAUN 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


and double your ability to get things done 
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What’s Wrong 
With Shorthand? 


Executives say: — 


**Out sick, so my letters have to wait.” 


“If I could only dictate while it’s fresh 
in my mind.’ 


“I’m forced to cut dictation short.” 
**She can’t help me with other things.”’ 


“If she could only take it as fast as I 
think.”’ 


“It’s the ‘ring and wait’ system.” 


“She can’t get out all she’s taken.”’ 


That's enough! I'll send in the coupon 
below on general principles. 


Pearl Smith 
Mr. Carter’s Private Secretary, uses the 
time which would be wasted in shorthand, 
to prove her abilities in other directions 


What’s Wrong 
With Shorthand? 


Secretaries say: — 


“‘I’m sure he said that, but....” 
*“No one else can read my notes.”’ 


“Those awful waits while he chats 
over the phone.” 


‘“‘Hours wasted while he’s in confer- 
ence.” 


‘““These endless notes make me dizzy.” 
“I’m nothing but a bell-hop.”’ 


‘*No time for real secretarial work.” 


. That's enough! I'll show him this trial 
offer right now. 


MAIL WITH 
YOUR LETTERHEAD 


Dictaphone Sales Corp., 

154 Nassau St., New York City 

O Please notify your nearest office to 
let me try the New Model 10 without 
obligation. 


O I want to read what leading execu- 
tives or secretaries say about increasing 
their ability with The Dictaphone. 
Mail me FREE copy of your booklet, 
“What's Wrong with Shorthand?"’ 


I am a Secretary 0 
Executive [) (Check One) 

For Canadian inquiries address Dictaphone Sales Corp., 
Ltd., 33 Melinds St., Toronto, Canada 
World-wide organization— 

London, Paris, Brussels, Sydney, Shanghai, etc. 


SM-1 


833 
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RADICALS RALLY 
ROUND MALINOFF 
Bulgarian Democrats May 


Co-operate With Agrarians 
—Strong Opposition 


By Special Cable 
SOFIA, Oct 6—All the Sofia papers | 


are devoting 
Party which has 
Alexander Malinoff, the party's 


ender, who has been Prime Minister 


sous amine te orae| MINERS DRIFT 


' 
producing, as & result of seleciion, & 
plant having 17 per cent of rubber 
content in place of the former 10 


per 
Plans are now under way, says 
Prot Patrick B. Kei mnedy of the Uni- 


whiny of California College of Agri- 


culture, to place the Preermryrtiood ~i 
the shrub on a Anges ‘cial basi 
units of about pres, with, A 


extraction oul for each unit, Fur- 
ther experimentation in 20-acre plots 
throughout the State will be contin- 
ued Guayule rubber is in every way 
the equal of the best Para rubber 
be say: 


BACK TO WORK 


e. is one of the most nrside the 


oust the present Cabinet 
ng was attended by thousanas of 
delecates fiom all parts of Bulgaria 


in @ stirring speech 


severely criticized the present Gov 


iment for its alleged undemocratic | 


napircy in 
of the peasant vo! 
Mr Malinoff’s party will 


Party, it is expect 
this coalition whieh will 
table opponent of the C 
o the district elections. 
next mon 


REAL ESTATE ME 
TO PROTECT PU 


National Board Working 
New Rating Code 


Special from Monitor Burcau 
CHICAGO— Intended to be a help 
ft.) influence in promoting building 
of better homes throughout the 
Nation, the housing committee of the 
National Association of Real Estate 
Boards here is developing a standard 
code for rating buildings Report of 


[Measures Being Take nom 
to Pr 


| 
le 


The highest 


progress of the undertakings was] fore, measures ore 
made by H on, association | provide for a Be Boe stoppage 
secretary Fall in Quotation 
A series of simple, understandable] Col Wilfrid Ashley, Transport | 
standards ts being worked out, Mr | Minister. acting on bebal 
Nelson said. these being based on| Government, has invited the eters 
vaterials used, workmanship and | compan representatives to meet 
architecture Lenders of mortgage|him this week to discuss the 
money he pointed out, could use| cutting down of train services by 
this code as a basis of grading | from 30 to 50 per cent to take effect 
ng and better building should|Oct 16 An official order prohibit 
res ing pitch export is also issued, the 
W. atte r Stabler, comptroller of the! reason being that pitch is om- 
stetrepe! van nsurance Com-| ponent of briquettes used for fuel 
pany, sucgested the need of such a] The Conservatives claim that the 
standard and 4500 members of the} miners’ decision not to be re 
assoriation attending a recent con- | garded too seriously, since a vote has 
vention voted to have the sitwation| been taken by the trade union off 
horouebly studied by its housing | cials hostile to a settlement and a 
committee and recommended that|large proportion of the men are 
the code he compiled as an ald to] known to have abstained from ex- 
ail parties concerned when a home| pressing an opinion. A small but 
sb van Co-operating to develop the | definite fall is, nevertheless, reported 
the erican Institute Of} in the quotations for coal and tron 
Architects. the United States League | manufacturing company shares on 
of Building Loan Associations, the the London Stock Exchange, show- 
American Bunkers’ —Association.|ing that some further prolongation 
any Insurance companies and other - the coal shortage is anticipated 
groups. Mr Nelson stated perl caadine saints dad mote cat 


CALIFORNIA FOGS 


AID RUBBER PLANT) 


Encourage 
Production 


Guayule — Tests 
Commercial 


«Staff? Corre- 
lifornia fog which 


me nts concluded here by 
€ presenting an A 


can rubber ny 


allum. rep meri Wee 
compa | 
The Mexican wild shrub known as! 
Pain : : 
‘ 2 said sa 


Cleans Tan and 
Black Shoes 


The accumulation of 


|| @ 
| 
oth surface and the 


ry 
dressing will then give’ 
better and more lasting 


The Merchant 
And the eniiaaiion” 


Both advertise in The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor —hun- 
dreds of manufacturers and 
thousands of merchants. 


ness, too. See the advertise- 
ments on this page. 
we know they get results, 
because they tell us so. 


Upholder of the Home 


EXPERTS DEBATE 
ARMS PROBLEMS 


Commission on Limitation 
of A rmaments tf Adjourn 
Deliberations to Paris 


By HUGH F SPENDER 
By Special Cable 
GENEVA, Oct 6—A joint commit- 
tee i polar crac and members 
disari ent commission will 
betes their prvarectiipeers on Oct 8 
jand will meet again in Paris on Oct 
'19 to consider the reports which the 
small sub-committees have been ap 
w up on the discus- 
which will be 
debate, 
the 


© Rararach 


MRS A H REEVE 
peaker at Parent Teacher Congress 


hose contained in 


ou se: 
irmative, but tin 


types of busi- 


And 


een rbalanced ed 


Hang Pictures the Easy 
and Artistic Bay 


Moore Push Pins 


Glass Heads — Steel Points 
For Ml it 


that the commission | 
| shares the view of the military 

mmittee as to ie’ possibility of 
checking and punishing any infrinze- 
@ | ment of the agreemen 


MOORE PUSH rN ‘Co. 
Philadelphia 


ntions, shail be ap-| Dr Finley teaver that while the 
pition of the manu-| preacher must not be allowed to 
als for warfare | come into the schoo! with his par- 


IP will depend on 


> 
(7) 
g 
= 
3 
2 


near the 
refore more easily destructible. 
fi advantages are more th 


PARENTS’ RIGHT 
IN HOME UPHELD 


Dominant Over Church and 
School, Says Parent- 
Teacher Educator 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
NEW YORK Oct. 6—The primary 
right and responsibility of parents in 
regulating the personal hygiene of 
children in school, as against the es- 
sumption of this function by the 
schoo! authorities, were stressed in 
addresses by a leading educator and 
the national president of the Parent 
Teachers of the United States before 
the thirtieth convention of the New 
York State Congresa of Parents end 
Teachers here 

ir John H: Finley former State 
Commissiofer of Education, declared 


that the home would perjsh without 
the church 

While the teacher must assist in 
maintaining the well-being of school 
coildren, society, he said, must be 
increasingly careful not to 

way parental responsibility, or 
minimize the home ag 80 introduce 
a communistic régim 


+| ticular religious doctrines, the time 
has come for Protectart Roman 


may have an ———. at least, o! 
his moral and religious tahoritance 
and his duty : 

same predominance of the 
pane over the — = education 


‘as emphasized by A. 
of Philadelphia, president of the Na- 
of Parents and 


e our he geo Rod 
ss race 


ot their children. rtain gon 
in their education we Y aslegate o~ 
work to the schools. nee 
maintain an active interest and Ba 
“oe 23 the work of our — 
B Herrick of Ken 
legisiative. ‘aairmas. reported 
the executive bears had 
given canttion to t 
Clean Books Bill, 
pass in the State 
measure providing tor a two-year 
extension of the Federal Infancy and 


hi 
noel year 
eas! the 
“mbich tailed to 
ture, and 


ceived no vote in the Se 
measures will continue to be pusbed, 
she said 

RUSSIA CLOSES 
COMMISSION HOUSES 


t 6 (A)--The 


Moscow 


Russ! 
public prosecutor has closed 336 com- 
mission houses representing different 
cities within the Soviet Union but 


functioning in Moscow without the 
knowledge of their respective gov- 
ernments 
houses are charged with re- 
selling merchandise intended for the 
citles they represent and also wit 
speculation and other activities in 
conflict wi 


Catholic, Jew and Gentile to co- 
-joperate in maintaining some 
riate religious 
e; schools “in order that every child 


teaching in the 


they provided a extravagant 3° 
arie 8 living quarters. 
| Seo: and employees 


"to this city from the neighboring 


HANKOW Oct. 6 (P)—Two rescue 
launches and several lighters have 
brought 12,000 women and children 


city of Wuchang, where northern 
and southern Chinese troops are at 
rips The rescue was effected Sun- 
day and Monday after a previous 


although opposing forces had pre- 
viously agreed to the rescue 
The rescue vessels are to cross the 
Sew aga rm. e¢ again to bring to safety 
as-m "Ibe refugees as possible. 
All pure > ronKo ta vons between the 


entirely < 

When tle northern troops repeat- 
edly refused .o surrender the city. 
Cantonese announced 
place an embargo on the city and cut 
off all supplies and communications 
How well have succeeded is 
graphically revealed by the refugees. 

has been the scene of 
some of oe bitterest fighting in the 
present wa: 

Exact Taformation is lacking with 
As ard to who is winning in other 
is wnknown here which 
tide poids Naschang or the fate of 


attempt had failed when the ships)». 
re-| were fired on and foiced to return, 


opposing trdJ\ps n1we been broken off bs 


‘ISHIPS RESCUE. 12,000 CHINESE 
IN BATTLE ZONE NEAR HANKoW 


Vessels Again to Cross Yangtze to Bring to Safety as Wy any 
More Refugees as Possible—Peace Negotiations 
Have Been Broken Off 


— with Kiuklao 
le rumor that the south, 
captured Klukiang Ie Farell 
SHANGHAI Oct. 6: 6 P— 
received here trom Hankoe a 


iB were cut of 


strators from enter British 
concession Spices 
The British gunbpat 


the steamer Kiawo, me aad 


been 


esidents 
pH te A 
OMAR KHAYYAM POEMS ForyD 
N, Oct. 6 (P—Tue discore 
ery of previously uaknown poems by 
Omar Khayyam ts reported in # dis. 
patch to.the Daily Express from Ka. 
tachi, India The correspondent says 
workmen in digging for a founda. 


f | tion for a building at Sehwag, in the 


Province of Sindh, noearthed @ brass 
case contalaing manuscripts of ma 
hitherto unkno ~4 


probable con. 


the inbabi ce the southerners 


wil! be trea 1 aah 


captured "Tehan weere commubica- 


c Sindh, whose dlstery 


lost in autiquit 


| FRANK BROTHERS 
Rifth Avenue Boot Shop 


} Between 47% and 48%! Streets New York 


| 


| Very novel and most attractive 1s this new 
kid two-strap pump with kid vamp and 


| snakeskin heel and quarter $18.50 
iH « 
| 
: 
WASHINGTON Exhibit cicesco 
Woodward Bide opp Pengles Trust & 
Shoreham Ji Savings Bank Bidg 


Shops 


ST Louis 


NEW HAVEN Ji 
Arcade Building 


PITTSBURGH 
Hotel Tati Jenkins Arca 


We have no agencies—Our Shoes are sold in our own Shops only 


| Also frequent exhibits im all the larger cities, 
| formal notice of which will be sent 


larly to anyone forwarding name and address 


Now on display—all 
1927 Peerless mod- 
els of the famous 
90°V-type Eight-69, 
the powerful Six- 
72, the remarkable 


ee them at 


any Peerless deal- 
ers. There is a Peer- 
less for every purse. 


PrER.ess Morven C. angel Sonronation 


nae 
see season Saths 


eeless Has Alwa 


ys Been a Good (yw 


LIVING TREES for 
"Friendship 


Would you Iike to send your friends 9 


greeting tha auger 

Surely it would be happy thought to 

; mV few special triends ething 

\ ‘ tr " is better than a card-—but nuch 
| ‘ expensive A little liv 

What ‘ec could be more appropriate. for 


Sri stm. 
es come ang appropriate alternative 


The Guild Tree 


Guild Tree is a speciaily 


created #-year-old No ‘Spruce 
ce tranaphanted to 

Mivetration ts about % actual si develop root system and 
% actual etee, Serstiful shape it te planted tn 

08s In an attractive green, p tainer (made for thi: 
or its are in each package It is delivered 


arton ready for mailing. ‘This is the only thing 


| Order NOW for Christmas _ 


H GUARANTEED! Trees or ou vie, 


Geary Teo, her cent asrdy” ae Tie a < 
By ite ree 
|] ire CPSC" Faee" etn “ nf a ei 
I scr gt SO ea ene te 


complete a8 described 
«Note 


temediate Actvery or operat 
eet 


Cates 
sted your trees will be 
aonb. 


'S 4 Paris 


a fur that is 
smart. 


gives dignity. 


of the wearer. 


Certain colors are flattering. One 
fur adds youthfulness . . . another 


will accentuate the individuality 


salon on Fifth Avenue! 


Courteous assistants help you choose 


becoming . . . as well as 


Awell chosen fur 


ORevillon 


_ FIFTH AVENUE at 537d.Street NEW YORK. 


REVILLON FRERES, CREATORS OF FUR FASHIONS TO THE WORLD 


Courtesy and Personal Attention, 
Appreciated by the Paris Shopper, 
Found at Revillon Freres 


A great variety of fashions are shown at 
Revillon Fréres ... created by artists who 
divide their time among the Paris, London 


and New York 


to $50,000. 


lustrous pelts are used .. . for they 
have a magnificent selection 
from their own world-wide trad- 
ing posts. Prices range from $50 


reres 


——S 


salons. Only soft, 


Advertising Offices in Boston, New York, London, Paris, Florence, Philadelphia, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Kansas City, San Francisco, Los Angcles, 


The Christian Science Monitor 


An International Daily Newspaper 


Seattle, Portland (Oregon) 
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Planning Letterheads For Dealers 


“Devoe” was carried in large, bold 
type over these words, “Paint and 
Varnish Products Prevent Destruc- 
tion.” The printing was done in 
dark blue on a band of yellow 
which ended on the left hand side 
with an illustration in four colors 
suggesting the destructive action 
of sunshine, rain, cold, etc. The 
space beneath was left blank for 
the dealer’s own letterhead. The 
illustrations themselves suggested 
a complete series of sales argu- 
ments which the dealer could tie 
up with these letterheads. 


Many concerns have found that 
furnishing attractive letterheads to 
dealers is an effective method of 
getting the dealer to do more direct 
mail advertising among his local 
prospects. However, in most cases, 
the letterheads are not furnished 
free of charge, but the dealer is 
charged all or part of the cost of 
producing them. In this connec- 
tion, methods for producing quality 
letterheads and yet keeping the 
cost low are worthy of consider- 
ation. 


Encouraging Direct Advertising 


When a series of letterheads is 
under consideration, it should be 
planned so that all can be produced 
at one printing, using the same ink 
colors in various combinations. 
Paper stock for letterheads comes 
as a rule in sizes which permit 
printing four or eight letterheads 
at one time on a single sheet. This 
reduces press running time per 
letterhead and helps to keep down 
the cost. In other cases, a large 
quantity of letterheads in colors 
can be printed for stock and dealer 
imprints filled in as ordered. The 
Oakland Motor Car Company and 
many other concerns order letter- 
head stocks in quantities of 
100,000 or more and thus make a 
considerable saving in cost which 
'S passed along to the dealers. 

A method which frequently is 
used to save time and confusion 
'S to have a sufficient quantity of 
samples of the letterhead printed 
So that each dealer can have a copy 
‘or examination before placing his 


(Continued from page 818) 


order. The samples should include 
a typical dealer imprint showing 
the style of type that will be used 
and the layout to be followed. As 
orders from dealers are received, 
the imprints can be set up and 
printed at the same time that the 
illustrations or general decorative 
design is printed. As a sufficient 
quantity of each imprint is run, the 
press is stopped and a new imprint 
is inserted in the form. 

The most successful dealer let- 
terheads show care and skill in 
creating the design and are repro- 
duced on a good grade of paper 
with high-grade presswork. On 
large runs, the letterheads fre- 
quently are lithographed or printed 
by the offset process. Beautiful 
color effects are possible with any 
of these methods. 

One point frequently overlooked 
is that of providing envelopes of 
the same grade and style as the 
letterheads so that each will match 
the other. A quality letterhead in 


several colors loses much of its 
effectiveness if it is mailed in a 
cheap envelope with a_ rubber 
stamp return card in the corner. 
If you adopt the policy of provid- 
ing letterheads for your dealers, the 
experience of those who have tried 
out many different plans shows 
that it does not pay to sacrifice 
quality for quantity. The dealer 
can buy cheap letterheads any time 
he wants them. The main point to 
consider when planning dealer let- 
terheads is to produce a letterhead 
that the dealer can exhibit with 
pride, combining sales or advertis- 
ing ideas which he himself does 
not have sufficient ability to ex- 
press in a letterhead, using color 
and illustrations that would be too 
costly for him to use solely for 
himself, and then charging him all 
or a fair portion of the cost of 
producing them so that he will 
have an investment in them. Then, 
he is not likely to turn them over 
and convert the reverse side into 
scratch paper. 


Packers Win Legal Battle Against 
Government 


OLDING that demands being 

made by the government 
were unreasonable, the United 
States Court of Appeals has ruled 
that the United States has no right 
to examine and make copies of 
books of Chicago packing com- 
panies. The ruling comes as a 
victory after years of bitter litiga- 
tion. 

The action of government attor- 
neys is based on the packers and 
stockyards act of 1921, claimed to 
give the secretary of agriculture 
the right to examine and copy all 
books and documents of the 
packers, alleging that such infor- 
mation was essential for the use 
of Congress and as data for pos- 
sible investigations of the packing 
industry. 

Since the action was first insti- 
tuted, counsel for the packers con- 
tended that certain of their clients’ 
records were inviolable and to that 


degree the packers and stockyards 
act was declared unconstitutional. 
Special attention was called to 
amendments four and five of the 
federal constitution. The fourth 
includes the “search and seizure” 
clause, while the fifth provides 
that private property shall not be 
taken for public use “without just 
compensation.” 

When the order was issued the 
packing companies organized for 
an exhaustive legal battle. Lead- 
ing packers, including Swift, Wil- 
son and Cudahy, refused to comply 
with the governmental order to 
open their books for examination. 

While the court rules that the 
demand of the government was 
“too inclusive, even in excedence 
of the authority of the Federal 
Trade Commission,” at the same 
time a claim of the packers that 
the Federal Courts have no juris- 
diction in the matter was dismissed. 
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When the Contest Is Over— 
Start Another One 


(Continued from page 810) 


quota basis, but hereafter we plan 
to give merchandise as quota 
prizes and cash as grand prizes. 
Needless to say, we buy the very 
best merchandise to be had. 


“In such contests, we find it im- 
portant to give branch managers 
prizes, too, as it not only encour- 
ages them personally, but also 
gives the salesmen a special incen- 
tive to keep on even after they 
“have qualified for their own prizes. 
Incidentally, the branch managers 
often engage in a little contest 
among themselves at the same 
time. 


Salesmen Study Line 


“I have gone into considerable 
detail in outlining this contest, not 
because it was at all unusual, but 
merely because it is the latest one 
we have promoted and because it 
illustrates as well as any our usual 
method of procedure and the bene- 
fits we derive from contests gen- 
erally. 

“This contest had been immedi- 
ately preceded by another which 
lasted throughout July and August 
and was known as the ‘Y and E 
Dollar a Point Contest.’ In that 
contest, 80 per cent of the com- 
bined quotas for the two months 
was the starting point beyond 
which every percentage point 
meant another dollar in the sales- 
man’s pocket. 


“Thus, if a salesman made his 
full quota of 100 per cent, he got a 
bonus of $20; 200 per cent, $120, 
and so on. When I say that some 
salesmen made as high as $400 
extra during this contest, it is ap- 
parent that they got out and 
worked during those hot days 
when so many salesmen prefer 
ball games or swimming pools. 
Over 80 per cent of all salesmen 
qualified and our sales total for the 
period was well over that of last 
year, when we had no contest at 
the same season. We also found 
that the salesmen made a great 
many more calls than usual for 
the season. In this contest there 


were also three grand prizes for 
salesmen who made the highest 
percentage of quota, and other 
prizes for branch managers. 

“In this particular contest, all 
orders for ‘Y and E’ made goods 
were eligible to be credited on 
quota but, as a rule, we base a con- 
test on some one line. The prin- 
cipal reason for doing so is the 
opportunity it gives us to place in 
the salesmen’s hands instructive 
material with the expectation that 
it will be used immediately. As 
we have about 5,000 items, it is 
apparent that there is ample mate- 
rial for the salesmen to study if it 
is only presented to them in proper 
form. Concentrating on one line 
also enables us to feature seasonal 
goods or lines that happen to be 
in need of extra sales effort at the 
time. Still another good reason is 
that stressing one line this way 
impresses upon customers and 
prospects the fact that we are 
headquarters for such merchan- 
dise. We also vary the contests 
by basing awards sometimes on 
number of orders, sometimes on 
volume and quota, as well as by 
making them of different length, 
usually 30, 60, or 90 days each. 


Simple Rules for Contests 


“We also promote a dealer con- 
test once a year, at which time we 
establish quotas, offer prizes, and 
give assistance in the form of ad- 
vertising material.” 


Mr. Gazley takes the position 
that elaborately-planned contests, 
involving something entirely 
unique and a multitude of details, 
are unnecessary and sometimes 
are more trouble than they are 
worth. The contest itself, with its 
attendant rewards, is sufficient to 
arouse and maintain interest. The 
salesman who made an extra $50 
or $100 during the last contest is 
going to remember it with pleas- 
ure, and it is expected that he will 
step right out after a similar re- 
ward the next time a contest is 
announced, even though that may 


be the very next day. Merchan- 
dise prizes are highly appreciated, 
Mr. Gazley finds, due, perhaps, to 
the fact that they have not been 
given heretofore and to the addi- 
tional fact that they are something 
the salesmen can show. The 
salesman who has won $100 in g 
contest may be loath to go around 
telling his customers of his suc- 
cess, and certainly he will not flash 
the money in their faces; but if he 
has won a new hat instead, many 
will make some remark about it, 
whereupon he will take pride in 
explaining that he won it in a sales 
contest. On the other hand, cash 
is always acceptable and Mr. 
Gazley says the company will con- 
tinue to post money awards as 
grand prizes. 


Salesmen enter into the contests 
with a will, Mr. Gazley says, and 
their interest is manifested by 
their desire to get the weekly bul- 
letins reporting progress of the 
contest on time. In this connec- 
tion, he points out, it is important 
to insist that reports from the field 
be sent in promptly each week, so 
the bulletins may go out on time. 

Quotas for the salesmen are 
made out by the branch managers, 
who are assigned quotas by the 
factory. In general contests, em- 
bracing all lines, these may be the 
regular quotas assigned at the be- 
ginning of the year; in contests on 
special lines, special quotas usu- 
ally must be set. It is important 
to note, however, that quotas are 
placed within reach of the average 
salesman—sometimes within reach 
of the “cub” salesman. 


‘*Keep on Coming’’ Says 
Satisfied Subscriber 


Editor, “Sales Management”: 

The writer’s subscription to 
“Sales Management” is expiring 
and you will kindly mail a bill di 
rectly to the Iroquois Manufactur- 
ing Company covering a yearly 
subscription for the writer and tt 
will be passed for payment i 
mediately. 

The writer finds many articles of 
interest in this magazine and does 
not want to discontinue it.—Georgt 
Ostendorf, President and Sales 
Manager, The Iroquois Manufac- 
turing Company, Cleveland, Ohte. 
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The Ruling Mind of the Nation 


HERE is a safely distinguishable quality of mind which is to be 

found at every income level, in every community, in every class 
and stratum of the population. It is never in the majority, but it is 
always in the ascendant. It sways opinions and renders the judgments 
of the community. 


That quality is alertness. 


By virtue of their alertness they are the first to grasp worthy 
new ideas and surest to remain loyal to what is sound, quickest to 
detect sham or puncture mere fads and likeliest to put genuine im- 
provements into effect. 


Because they are listened to with respect, and because their example 
is known to be worth following, the alert are privileged to determine 


what the great majority will do and wear and eat and use. They are 
the ruling mind of America. 


Any manufacturer, whether of soup or soap or typewriters .or 
motor cars, if he would succeed, must possess above all else the good- 
will of the alert, at every income level and in every stratum of every com- 
munity. A favorable public opinion means nothing more or less than 
the favorable opinion of the alert. 


The Literary Digest is an achievement unique in American pub- 
lishing because by circularizing every home that has a telephone it has 
created a medium that has mass circulation, 


1,400,000 (opies “Per Week 


large enough to serve any advertiser, and it also has select circulation. It 
selects not on the basis of wealth or aristocracy, but on the basis of alert- 
ness, because only the alert and progressive find The Digest interesting. 


Thefiterary Digest 


cAdvertising Offices: 


NEW YORK BOSTON DETROIT CLEVELAND CHICAGO 
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Why I Prefer to Buy in the Market 


standard goods are sold in this 
manner. Many style articles, also, 
are sold through travelers. Some 
style lines, such as hosiery, are 
largely sold through road men. 

A number of important divisions, 
however, of the women’s garment 
industry are not organized for road 
selling. To be sure, many houses 
in the business employ traveling 
representatives. They sell a con- 
siderable percentage of their out- 
put in this way. But by far the 
biggest end of their production 
is sold in the market to visiting 
buyers. 


The Advantages of Comparison 


A number of fine companies do 
not employ any salesmen at all, 
except house salesmen, city sales- 
men who call on local stores and 
resident buying offices, and occa- 
sional high-class representatives to 
call only on big stores throughout 
the country. These companies ex- 
pect to get most of their business 
from visiting buyers and resident 
buying offices. The average size 
buyer would get no opportunity at 
all to buy from these concerns if 
he did not go to market or did not 
operate through a resident buyer. 


In New York City, alone, there 
are about ten thousand different 
sources of supply for style mer- 
chandise. It is much easier, less 
expensive and vastly more satisfac- 
tory for large buyers to go into the 
market to look at these samples 
than it would be to take an ade- 
quate representation of these ten 
thousand lines to the stores of the 
buyers who would be interested in 
them. Even though it were pos- 
sible to send a full showing of 
these samples on the road, we have 
already seen that merchants of the 
type who go to the market to buy 
would not be content to make 
selections from a road line. 


A serious disadvantage in buying 
style merchandise from a road line 
is that it does not enable the buyer 
to compare the samples of different 
manufacturers. Only a compara- 
tively few houses will take their 
samples to the buyer’s town. The 


(Continued from page 798) 


chances are that these will not be 
the leading houses. And all of the 
salesmen who come would not 
arrive at the same time. They 
would arrive over a period of sev- 
eral weeks. It is likely that no two 
of them would be in town at once. 
From this it is obvious that it 
would be impossible for a buyer to 
compare one line with the others. 

After the buyer had looked at 
several of these road lines he might 
want to make selections from the 
samples that he looked at first. The 
salesmen who were showing those 
samples have long since left that 
section of the territory. Of course, 
the buyer can take down the num- 
bers of the items that interest him, 
or he may give tentative orders. 
Neither of these methods, however, 
is as satisfactory as buying in the 
market. There the merchant can 


soon find out what the leading lines 


are and then make his selections 
from them in the course of a few 
days. He may buy a few numbers 
from each line and then place the 
bulk of his business with the house 
whose merchandise comes the clos- 
est to meeting the buyer’s require- 
ments. 


The Changing Markets 


An interesting fact about the 
buying of fashion goods is that the 
producers in the field do not neces- 
sarily maintain their supremacy 
from year to year. A company 
that is strong this year may have 
an inferior line next year. Some 
houses are able to maintain their 
excellence for a number of seasons, 
but a buyer cannot take this fact 
for granted. He must examine 
many lines so as to make sure that 
he is buying from the right houses. 
He cannot be certain of this when 
he buys in his home town. The 
goods that are shown to him there 
may seem to meet his needs. If he 
were in the market, however, he 
would soon discover that there are 
better lines than those he looked 


over in his home town. 


In this respect the buying of 
style merchandise is entirely dif- 
ferent from the purchasing of 


staple goods. In stocking canned 
soup, or toilet soap, or kitchen 
utensils, the buyer knows that 
these things are standard and do 
not change from season to season, 
In buying dresses, or millinery, or 
handbags, or any other style ar- 
ticle, the buyer can be absolutely 
certain that there have been 
changes since the last season, or 
even since he last purchased though 
that was only a short time ago, 
That is why the buyer of merchan- 
dise of this character can take 
nothing for granted. He must tire- 
lessly look through samples and 
constantly be searching for the 
snappiest and most salable goods 
that the market affords. Perhaps 
he can get such articles where he 
bought the last time. But he should 
not jump to any such conclusion. 
He must make sure that the last 
place he bought is still the best 
place to buy. 


New Factors in Selling 


These conditions which I have 
been recounting have been in ex- 
istence for many years. During 
the twenty-five years that I have 
been a buyer, it has been necessary 
for a store to buy most of its 
strictly style merchandise directly 
in the market rather than from 
road salesmen. This necessity has 
been becoming more pronounced 
each year. The tendency toward 
market-buying has become espe- 
cially strong in the last four or five 
years. Stores that used to buy 
most of their merchandise from 
traveling salesmen are now visiting 
the markets regularly, and conse- 
quently are buying less from trav- 
elers. Buyers that always made 
buying trips, two, three, or four 
times a year, are now going to the 
markets more frequently. I am 
now making more than twice as 
many trips as I did ten years a§0. 


There are two principal reasons 
for this change: hand-to-mouth 
buying, and more frequent style 
changes and the spread of the style 
influence to staple goods. There 
are, of course, many reasons for 
hand-to-mouth buying. The maim 
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| YOUR Copy Is Ready! 


am Here, in Hotte’s “Rainbow Contest” is a sure-fire 
as way to get RESULTS from your sales contests. 
g0. This is no half-baked, haphazard plan, but a sales 

contest complete in every detail, including an- 
nouncements to your salesmen, a beautiful broad- 
ith side showing the awards, follow-up literature, and 
yle | the supplying of the awards themselves. “The 
yle Rainbow Contest” fires every salesman’s ambition 
ore —and keeps it at white heat. And that means 
for RESULTS. Attach coupon to your business letter- 
‘in head and send it on. 

eee 


GEORGE HOTTE 

Jackson Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Dear GeEorGE: Send on the details. I want to 
see how your “Ratnsow Contes?” will save me 


unnecessary work and keep up the old pep in 
my salesmen. 


je ey 


Address........... 


Ronan aa ------ 5 
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cause of it, however, is the insta- 
bility of the markets. Since 1920 
the general price tendency has been 
downward. No good buyer will 
commit himself to more than his 
immediate needs when the price 
movement is gradually on the down 
grade. 

But price uncertainty is not the 
chief cause of the instability of the 
markets. A more important rea- 
son for the instability of the cur- 
rent merchandise business, is the 
fact that fashion changes are each 
year becoming more rapid. Vogues 
used to stay in for a year or two, 
or for at least a season. Today 
there is no certainty that any vogue 
will last through an entire season. 
It is true that some things do stay 
in fashion even in these times of 
hectic changes, for several years. 
But for every vogue that lasts so 
long there are dozens which sur- 
vive only a few weeks. 


The Fashion Influence 

Take dresses as an example. The 
short skirt has been in for years. 
Several attempts have been made 
to bring back the long skirt, but 
without much success. Neverthe- 
less, there is constant variation in 
the length of the skirt. By this I 
mean, it varies a couple of inches 
either upward or downward. Be- 
sides this, there are constant 
changes in the design of dresses, 
color, etc. For instance, we jump 
from no sleeves one season to full- 
length sleeves the next season. It is 
almost a sure bet that dresses that 
are in fashion today, will not be in 
fashion a few months from now. 

As another example of the way 
these style changes influence buy- 
ing, let us consider women’s hos- 
iery. Light-colored hosiery has 
been in for several years, but the 
particular shade in vogue changes 
faster than any chameleon ever 
changed its colors. For this reason 
the hosiery buyer must operate on 
a hand-to-mouth basis. 


Not only do these rapid varia- 
tions in fashions make cautious 
buying necessary, but at times they 
also make it impossible for a buyer 
to know what to purchase. For 
this reason a buyer samples many 
articles sparingly. He buys only 
enough of them to give the thing 
atrial. If it sells, he orders a little 


more heavily and thus stocks the 
article gradually. This is the only 
way that a fad can be bought with 
any degree of caution. 


This plan of procedure may even 
be necessary for articles of a more 
or less staple character. Take coats 
as an illustration. A certain color 
may be going big at the beginning 
of a season. Then it may stop 
suddenly and the vogue switches 
to something else. If a buyer had 
laid in his entire stock of coats for 
the season, and a new color be- 
came popular in a few weeks, he 
would be out of luck. 


That is why buying has become 
a day-to-day proposition. When 
the buyer goes to market he buys 
all of the promising novelties he 
sees. In addition he buys all of the 
regular merchandise that he may 
need for a few weeks ahead, but he 
does not commit himself too far in 
advance. When he gets back home 
he despatches daily orders to his 
resident buyer. These daily orders 
consist of fill-ins on staple stock 
and of reorders on the novelties 
that were cautiously purchased in 
the first place. To keep a stock at 
a salable level, daily buying is a 
necessity. 


The Trend Toward Novelties 


Another contribution to market 
uncertainty is that the fashion 
influence is creeping into merchan- 
dise that used to be sold entirely 
on a utility or durability basis. 
Shoes are an example. Shoes used 
to be as staple as sugar or salt. 
But, today, they are subject to all 
of the whimsicalities of fashion. 
Gloves is another article of mer- 
chandise that has come under this 
influence. Women used to buy 
gloves because they were dressy 
and would wear well. They must 
still be dressy, but they have now 
entered the novelty class which 
renders them passe after a few 
months. 


There are dozens of other ar- 
ticles of merchandise that have 
swung over into the fashion col- 
umn. The buying of these things 
used to be simple but today it is 
anything but simple. As long as 
fashion continues to wield such a 
powerful influence in the merchan- 
dise warld, we may expect to see 
buyers making more frequent trips 


to market, and buying an ever. 
increasing percentage of their re. 
quirements on these trips. 

Of course, there are other rea- 
sons why I go to market. And. 
when I speak of myself I am also 
explaining why thousands of other 
buyers visit the markets. An im- 
portant reason for these trips is 
that it enables the buyer to get the 
“feel” of the trade. It gives hima 
chance to see at first-hand what 
merchants throughout the country 
are buying. On his trip the buyer 
has an opportunity to observe what 
the large stores in a big city are 
doing. A merchant who always 
stays in his home town gets out of 
touch with market trends, style 
tendencies, merchandising methods 
and all the other things that influ- 
ence his business. 


General Stability Found in 
Credit Men’s Survey 


General stability exists through- 
out business, according to the re- 
cent monthly business and credit 
survey of the National Association 
of Credit Men. Mr. Tregoe, execu- 
tive manager of the association, 
said in commenting on the survey: 

“The situation is inherently 
sound. Producers and distributors 
who are going ahead carefully, and 
most of them appear to be doing 
just that, are confident of stable 
business conditions for at least 
several months to come. One of 
the encouraging signs of 1926 is 
that when a really serious problem 
comes up, American business 
refuses to become panicky, but 
immediately attacks the question 
vigorously and intelligently, and by 
so doing steadies itself and offsets 
any tendency toward disorganiza- 
tion that may appear.” 

The report reads: 

“Of the concerns reporting more 
than three-quarters found ther 
sales for September were greater 
than those of August. About 
per cent, however, found increased 
sales in September, 1926, as com 
pared with September, 1925. Con 
siderably more than 60 per cent 0 
the credit managers found that 
their sales for the first nine months 
of 1926 were considerably better 


@ 9? 


than for the first nine of 1925. 
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Shall We Let the Veteran Salesman 
Train the Cub?’ 


Trend Toward More Intensive Training Programs and More 
Careful Supervision of New Men Shown in Dartnell Survey © 


DEFINITE trend to- 
A ward more careful and 

more expert supervi- 
sion of the training of new 
salesmen is one of the main 
points brought out in a re- 
cent investigation made by 
“Sales Management”, in 
which several hundred sales 
executives were asked to 
contribute their experiences 
in training new men by send- 
ing them into the field with 
older salesmen. 

There is evident also a 
widespread recognition of 
the growing need for more 
of the right kind of sales 
training before a new man is 
ever given a chance to sell. 
“We believe,” says J. P. 
Corry, sales manager for the 
American Druggists Syndi- 
cate, “that lack of training is 
the direct cause of more 
failures on the part of new 
salesmen than any other 
feature and, therefore, are 
doing everything possible to 
increase the amount of train- 
ing we can give the various 
new representatives coming 
into our employ.” 

The consensus among the 
sales executives reporting in 
this investigation seems to 


Contributors to This Article: 


Charles A. Rawson 


Sales Manager, Nunnally’s 


R. R. Weaver 


The Hills Brothers Company 


H. W. Maass 


Vice President, Bates Chevrolet Company 


C. D. Pettingell 


Director of Sales, Apco Manufacturing Company 


M. F. Tyler 


Sales and Advertising Manager, 
The Paris Toilet Company 


Fred W. Davis 


Sales Manager, Brewster, Gordon & 
Company, Inc. 


N. C. Beerend 


Sales Promotion Manager, Lindsay-McMillan 
Company 


E. E. Oplinger 


Sales Manager, Wholesale Direct Tailors 


H. F. Upshaw 


Sales Promotion Manager, Edgar-Morgan 
Company 


W. G. Allen 


Sales Manager, The Goulds Manufacturing 
Company 


Charles A. Rawson, sales 
manager for Nunnally’s, 
candy manufacturers of At- 
lanta, Georgia, describes a 
method for starting new men 
which he believes to have 
been the chief cause for a 
recent big increase in sales. 

“New men are sent into 
the factory for a two weeks’ 
course in the actual study of 
candy making,” Mr. Rawson 
says. “They are then sent to 
our shipping rooms for a 
week and then remain for 
about a week in the office, 
going over office correspond- 
ence, salesmen’s routine, etc. 
After this month’s inside 
work, they are sent either 
with one of our district sales 
managers into the territory 
for their first trip, or are 
sent with one of our young 
salesmen for a two weeks’ 
trip. They are then put into 
the territory to which they 
are assigned permanently, 
and after their first trip, a 
trip is made with them by 
one of our district managers. 
They probably picked up a 
number of false ideas from 
our salesman while traveling 
with him, and these kinks 
are ironed out with very 


be that the weaknesses of 
the plan of sending new 
recruits out with more seasoned 
members of the sales force, out- 
weigh the advantages. It is fairly 
generally agreed that if the prob- 
lems of any particular business 
seem to invite or require this type 
ol training for new representatives, 
that in order to offset the weak- 
nesses and to achieve the best re- 
sults, some other type of training 
should be combined with it. 
Almost without exception, sales 
€xecutives who reported expressed 
the belief that some form of inside 
training should be given the new 
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man. This usually takes the form 
of trips through the factory, a 
first hand study of manufacturing 
processes, some routine work in 
the sales department, and so on. 
A considerable number expressed 
the belief that the most successful 
plans are those which involve both 
a period of inside training, and a 
period of training in the field. 
Sometimes this training in the field 
is done by seasoned members of 
the sales force; however, the great 
majority seemed to favor more 
direct headquarters supervision. 


little difficulty while he is in 
the company of the district 
manager. While traveling with the 
district manager an actual discus- 
sion is entered into as to the merits 
and demerits of handling each 
dealer called on during the day.” 


What close supervision can do in 
terms of reduced salesmen’s turn- 
over and increased sales volume is 
illustrated in a somewhat. unusual 
plan for training new men which 
is pursued by the Hills Brothers 
Company, makers of the Drome- 
dary line of food products. This 
company feels that the question of 
quality in food lines has been over 
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emphasized, with the result that 
the salesman is inclined to spend 
more time talking about quality 
than he is in teaching the retailer 
how to merchandise products that 
fall into the quality class. 

“We feel,” writes an officer of 
the company, “that many sales ex- 
ecutives fail to realize, especially in 
the case of nationally advertised 
food products, that the retail gro- 
cer expects quality, is only inci- 
dentally interested in quality, and 
certainly is not salable with only a 
quality sales talk. The retailer as- 
sumes quality and is interested not 
in stocking quality foods but in 
learning how to sell quality foods. 
The salesman who sells quality gets 
the goods to the retailer’s shelf. The 
salesman who shows a retailer how 
to sell quality gets the goods to the 
retailer’s shelf and also the con- 
sumer’s pantry shelf. For this rea- 
son new salesmen frequently never 
get inside our factory until after 
they have been selling on the road 
for twelve or fifteen months. 


The Hills Brothers Plan 


“The initial field training our 
new salesmen receive is given by a 
district supervisor. This district 
supervisor spends all of his time in 
the field and has no field office. He 
has become supervisor because: 


1. He can sell goods in volume 
and hold the respect of other 
men as a salesman. 


2. He has demonstrated in pre- 
liminary work that he can help 
salesmen fit our merchandis- 
ing sales material to their per- 
sonalities without developing 
even a semi-standardized sales 
talk. 

He knows thoroughly the op- 
erating problems of the retail 
grocery business. 


w 


4. He has a constructive interest 
in the solution of marketing 
problems. 

“One-half of the time of a district 
supervisor is spent with his men 
on the independent retail grocery 
trade. A supervisor has four or 
five men in his district and the size 
of the district territorially varies 
with market conditions. The home 
office and the branch office repre- 
sentatives seldom work with a new 
man until after he has completed 
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his brief field training under two or 
more supervisors in two or more 
territories of different nature, and 
has then gone out on the job him- 
self with close district supervisory 
contact for two or three months. 
By the time a man is ready to have 
us work with him we have a com- 
plete personnel report from the dis- 
trict supervisor in which, using ten 
subjects for rating, the supervisor 
has pinned down the new salesman 
on paper very carefully. We do 
not expect a new man to show 
signs of coming through for at 
least three months, and we con- 
sider that the rookie without sell- 
ing experience is a greater asset 
and has a better chance of succeed- 
ing over a period of time than an 
experienced salesman. 


How Turnover Was Reduced 


“Finally, selling materials, which 
are supplied all salesmen whether 
old or new, require a_ great 
amount of evening study for prac- 
tical mastery. We feel reasonably 
certain after we have hired a man 
that the chances are in favor of his 
making good. We almost know 
that he will make good if he is 
guided properly in his study of our 
selling material. It is the job of 
the district supervisor to interpret 
that selling material to the new 
man and help him fit a selling 
method to his personality and in- 
clinations. The interest of our 
whole sales department in sales 
personnel problems has forced us 
all to spend time with the men in 
the field. We seem to have made 
better training supervisors by giv- 
ing them a lot of rein in their train- 
ing methods with only the body of 
our selling material and personal 
records as a guide. We have been 
fortunate in an excellent reduction 
in turnover in the sales force over 
the last four years with a greatly 
increased efficiency in terms of vol- 
ume and selling cost. We feel cer- 
tain that one of the reasons for this 
bit of progress is the work of the 
district supervisor in training new 
men.” 

The main objection to having 
old men responsible for training 
new men is pointed out by H. 
Walter Maass, vice-president of 
the Bates Chevrolet Company of 
New York City, when he says, “In 


our organization we find it ad. 
visable to train our new men gep. 
arately. Old timers are too likely to 
teach the younger men the ‘tricks 
of the trade’.” This same point js 
touched upon by C. D. Pettingell, 
director of sales, the Apco Manufac. 
turing Company, makers of automo- 
bile and radio accessories, at the 
same time that he discusses his 
company’s experience in training 
men who sell to jobbers by sending 
them, for a time, into the retail 
field. “We have rather avoided 
breaking a new man in with the 
assistance of an old one,” Mr. Pet- 
tingell says. “Old salesmen are 
often handicapped by set ideas and 
are inclined to be a bit inflexible to 
suggestions of new or more mod- 
ern tactics. This is so apparent 
that we have almost reached the 
point where we have lost faith in 
the virtue of sales conferences. We 
have held them for years. The in- 
fluence of the older men on the 
younger men is apparent. They 
rather look up to them through 
their accomplishments. The older 
men who like to dominate will 
often exercise this dominance to 
the questionable good of the young- 
sters who have been trained in the 
factory and on the road to carry 
out our house plans. We believe 
we can accomplish more with the 
men through individual contact 
with them because of the rather 
destructive turn this influence 
oftentimes takes. 


Favors Dealer Contacts 


“Contact with the trade itself 
under the direction of the house 
seems to be the most effective 
means of training a salesman to 
meet our desires and wishes. We 
have followed the plan of develop- 
ing our territory salesmen who call 
only on the wholesale automotive 
supply trade by starting them out 
in missionary work or detail work, 
calling on the dealer, working 
sometimes alone and sometimes 
with the jobbers’ salesmen. 

“We feel that dealer contact isa 
most important requirement in pre 
paring the salesmen for the bigger 
opportunity that lies ahead of them 
when given territories of their ow?. 
By a better understanding of the 
jobber’s problem of selling, the in- 
dividual salesman can adapt his 
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The Pendulum Swings 


The delayed turn in the textile 
situation has come. 


At last America’s second larg- 
est manufacturing industry has 
joined the prosperity parade. 


Industrial advertisers, hook on 
to this major up-swing! 


Textile World 
Largest net paid circulation and at the 


highest subscription price in the textile field 


334 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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than at that time and several ing among 
Pare éxpressing the opinion that the cotton will 
decline has spent itself. . Manu- business fo 
facturers have not been taking such of goods 


large. quantities at a time this week 
aS during September and earlier this 
“month but in its place has developed 
Fan exceptionally strong demand tor 
Spot yarn for. relatively smaller 
Amounts to be delivered as quickly as 
‘possible, not later than the end of this 
year. This trend is regarded as a 
formal one after heavy buying, Sep- 
tember being the most active month 
for many dealers for mote than. five 
‘years. 

*Manufacturers have already placed 
Yarn contracts running ahead, well 
into next year.” Now they are find- 
ing it necessary, due to good demand 
for practically all cotton textiles de- 
veloped by the decline in cotton, to se- 
cure additional yarn for immediate 
| Consumption. 


has ae: it imperative that 4 "Taree 
number of manyfacturers again come 
into the market for additional yarns 
for their consumption during the re- 
maining months of this year, due to 
the receipt by them of recent orders 
for goods calling for the quickest 
possible shipments. 
Volume of Rush Orders 

The interesting feature of this 
situation is the fact that oanu- 
facturers in many instances ate un- 
able to locate sizable quantities of the 
counts desired fot this delivery and 
when they do locate dealers who have 
such counts in stock they find them 
asking several cents: more for this 
than they would be willing to take a 
contract for the same yarn for fext 


"Tirm Outlook Ahead of Wool Market 


Recovery Will Probably Be Maintained for Several Months but May Not Go So Far, 
Expect—Wool Still Relatively 
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Increased tions in Cotton 
Mills Would Mean More Rayon 
. Used This Season 
Demand was steady and fairly 
large last week for rayon with both 
importers and domestic houses getting 
their share of the business. So far 
during the fourth quarter there has 
been no disposition on the part of bny- 
ers to take the bit in their teeth and 
run away with the market, but just 
the same the volume has been largsr 
than during onths following the 


be said.“on 
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Nor So Long as Optimists 
Highest of Textile Raw Materials—Caution Advised—Further Yarn Reeeery 
Foreseen—Cloth Sabilyy Probable—Need for Better Manufacturing Margins 
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sales arguments to minimize or 
overcome certain natural objec- 
tions the buyer will raise. The 
conviction of knowing how, which 
is gleaned through actual experi- 
ence in the field, carries conviction 
to the jobber’s buyer and sales 
manager.” 


Another disadvantage connected 
with the training of new men by 
older men is discussed by Maurice 
F. Tyler, advertising and sales 
manager, the Paris Toilet Com- 
pany, of Paris, Tennessee. “The 
average salesman is of a nervous 
temperament, very high-strung and 
a bit self-conscious in making his 
first calls,” he says. “Especially is 
this true if he is carrying a new 
line. To have an old-timer stand 
back and listen to his first sales 
talk, ready to criticise or make sug- 
gestions as to how he could im- 
prove, is certain to be a detriment 
instead of an asset to a beginner. 


“Our method for breaking in a 
new salesman is as follows: we 
bring him into the factory for a 
long enough time to familiarize 
him thoroughly with every detail. 
This usually takes about a week in 
our case. We pick one town in the 
territory to which he is to be as- 
signed, and I accompany him for 
one day only. I introduce him to 
the dealer and he merely looks on 
while I do all the selling. We bid 
the dealer goodbye by saying the 
new man will make the next call. 
To spend more than one day with a 
new man is unnecessary. If he is 
the right kind of timber, he will 
become overly anxious to see what 
he can do, and nine times out of 
ten the coach proves a handicap.” 


Better Training Methods Needed 


Fred W. Davis, sales manager, 
Brewster, Gordon & Company, 
Inc., of Rochester, New York, ex- 
presses a belief that new conditions 
in selling have given rise to prob- 
lems which cannot be met through 
old-fashioned methods of doing 
business. 

“Never before has it been as nec- 
essary that a salesman have train- 
ing and experience, as it is today,” 
Mr. Davis declares. “We have 
experimented along many lines, 
but are now most heartily in favor 
of giving the new man every pos- 
sible chance to make good; not 


simply giving him a grip and a 
price book and telling him to go to 
it, but first bringing him into the 
house for a study of the inside 
workings of the business, and the 
goods we have to sell—in fact, 
training him in every inside depart- 
ment, to a certain degree. We 
have found it unsatisfactory to 
send out a new man with a man of 
more experience. 


“Tnstead of sending him out with 
one of the older men, it has been 
our experience that it is much 
more satisfactory to use him, for a 
time after his period of inside 
training, as a special representa- 
tive, sending him into some of the 
other men’s territories for a few 
days or weeks, but always keeping 
him under observation, correcting 
his errors, and having him in a 
position whereby he can call upon 
the house for any information. This 
makes him feel that he is simply 
educating himself for the future. 


Trying Out New Men 


“Nothing to my mind is more 
detrimental to a house than to send 
out an inexperienced man on a ter- 
ritory even with an older man, giv- 
ing him a chance to sell goods and 
meet customers, until he has been 
passed by the sales department as 
having been graduated from the 
rookie class. 


“We bring a new man on the 
inside, letting him first make up his 
new price book, ask questions, and 
take a free hand in the warehouse 
and office, assimilating all the in- 
formation he can. During this 
training we find that the older men 
exchange views with the new men, 
and are only too glad to help the 
youngsters along. Whereas, by 
sending the new man out on a par- 


ticular territory with a particular — 


man, there is always the danger of 
his taking the weaknesses of the 
particular man he works with; 
these habits, once formed, are hard 
to get rid of. 


“Furthermore, there are always 
chances to try out the new man on 
prospects we have not been selling. 
If the youngster knows he is being 
tried out, he tackles these hard 
buyers with extra enthusiasm, 
whereas some of the older men who 
have been turned down so many 
times are loath to make these calls 


even with a younger man, for they 
feel that by his witnessing their 
turndown, they are lessening their 
own chances. 

“For some time we have beep 
trying to arrange for the new men 
to try different territories so that 
they might be thrown into contact 
with all classes of trade. The re- 
sult has been that men trained in 
this way, as soon as they are placed 
out in a territory of their own, 
make good.” 


Favors Careful Supervision 


This same plan of giving new 
men the “hard nuts” to crack is 


followed out by the  Lindsay- 
McMillan Company, makers of 
Delco oil products, Milwaukee. 


After a week or ten days spent at 
the plant, a new man for this com- 
pany is given a list of accounts 
which no one is calling on, or 
which other salesmen have at- 
tempted to sell and failed. “We 
have found that by following this 
method,” says N. C. Beerend, sales 
promotion manager, “the new man 
immediately meets with a large 
number of questions and problems 
that he cannot answer, and he 
must depend upon the office and 
our laboratory for the necessary in- 
formation. In employing new men 
we try to get those who have had 
some experience in the selling of oil 
products, so that they have a 
fundamental knowledge of lubrica- 
tion at least. We then train them 
in our method of selling, and in the 
selling points of the products we 
offer the automotive and industrial 
trades.” 

The Wholesale Direct Tailors, 
of Buffalo, is another concern 
which prefers training directly 
under the auspices of the head- 
quarters office. “It is beyond 
doubt that personal training is al- 
ways preferable,” is the opinion 0! 
E. E. Oplinger, sales manager 0! 
this company. “In my experience 
I have found that personal training 
by someone directly from_head- 
quarters is far preferable to letting 
this training to another salesman. 
It produces a much better and 
more thoroughly trained type 
man when we do the training # 
headquarters, inasmuch as we are 
able to train men along the funda 
mental ideas and principles of the 
organization; whereas, when he's 
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“—the best 


selling ammunition 


33 
our salesmen ever used 
—KELVINATOR 


‘ ede 
j And Now Comes 


Kelvinator 


Se ee 


Five thousand Pyramid Portfolios are 
making sales for Kelvinator salesmen. 
Read the letter written by G. G. 
Whitney, Advertising Manager: 


‘‘We have been using your Pyramid Port- 
folios, or as we call them, ‘Customer 
Kits,” for about eight months. Without 
question, these easels are the best selling 
ammunition our salesmen have ever used. 


Kelvinator salesmen who are making 
the most sales are usually those who are 
consistently using their easels. There has 
been no let-up in the sale of them to our 
men since we first issued them. 


An unfavorable comment has never been 
heard. New salesmen can produce much 
sooner than they could without the easels. 
Practically every objection which is ever 
made in a sales talk is effectively an- 
swered with the easel. 

One of our Distributors who handles 
washing machines, electric ironers and 
other appliances says he only wishes he 
had a similar easel to cover his entire line. 


Full description, sizes and prices of this novel port- 
folio promptly upon request. Samples, if desired. 


yoatnithSales 
ortfolro. 


Burroughs Sales Portfolio built 
of “Bookart” superfinish cover 


Michigan Book Binding Co. 


1036 Beaubien St. Detroit, Mich. 
| eee eI ES oS a RRR ce 


trained in the field, he is trained 
according to the ideas and inter- 
pretation which the branch man- 
ager or present salesman puts 
upon those principles. Only where 
it is extremely necessary do we 
permit the training of salesmen or 
managers right in the field.” 

H. F. Upshaw, sales promotional 
manager, Edgar-Morgan Company, 
feed manufacturers of Memphis, 
Tennessee, says that company tries 
to combine inside training with 
field training under older salesmen, 
and have found this plan to be 
more satisfactory than any other. 

“Our policy,” he explains, “is to 
give new salesmen a short course 
of study in the home office and 
factory, after which we _ usually 
send the new recruits to one or 
more of the experienced salesmen 
who have proved capable of train- 
ing new men along the right lines. 
We find that some of our most suc- 
cessful salesmen are not good men 
to use in training new men. There 
are only a few of the older men we 
find it advisable to use in training 
new men, and with these, we try 
carefully to outline the obligations 
they assume in training new men. 


The Goulds Company Plan 


“Due to the nature of our busi- 
ness, it is almost impossible for one 
man to be proficient in all of its 
branches. An expert poultry feed 
salesman may not be a good dairy 
feed man. An expert dairy feed 
man may not be a good horse feed 
man; therefore, we have at times 
practiced the plan of sending a new 
man to work for a week or longer 
with a man who is more or less a 
specialist in one phase of the busi- 
ness, and for another week or two 
with a regular salesman who is 
particularly well qualified in an- 
other phase of the business. In 
this way we try to give the new 
salesman practical training in all 
branches of the business.” 

A slightly different plan for 
training new men is used by the 
Goulds Manufacturing Company, a 
firm which makes a line of hand 
pumps and small power pumps and 
distributes them through hardware 
dealers, plumbers and jobbers in 
those lines. A new man spends 
some time inside the sales depart- 
ment, and then is started out trav- 
eling a portion of New York State. 


“In this way,” says W. G. Allen, 
sales manager, “he gets his first 
experience on territory where we 
are well known and where our 
goods are well liked, so that he is 
broken in on ground where it js 
not particularly difficult for him to 
sell, and where, if he makes any 
mistakes, it is comparatively easy 
to remedy them. 

“After a year or so spent in New 
York, he is sent to any branch 
where he is needed. By that time 
we have our main office principles 
drilled into him so thoroughly he 
carries them with him to the 
branch territory. The result is he 
is generally very successful, and 
the further result is it helps carry 
our principles into our branch 
house territories so that our whole 
organization is working on prac- 
tically the same basis.” 


The Sales Manager’s Responsibility 


These experiences form a repre- 
sentative cross section of reports 
from many different lines of busi- 
ness, in many different parts of the 
country. In addition to the clearly 
defined tendency toward longer 
and more carefully supervised 
periods of training for new sales- 
men, there is evident an increasing 
sense of responsibility on the part 
of the sales manager, for the suc- 
cess or the failure of the new men 
coming into his organization. 
While many stress the importance 
of finding men who have a desir- 
able combination of the inate per- 
sonal qualities which seem to form 
the basis of good salesmanship, 
sales executives who have reported 
the greatest success in reduction of 
turnover point out that if a man 
who is apparently of good timber, 
fails to make good, that the fault 
probably lies at the feet of the man 
who has directed his efforts. 

This feeling seems to have given 
rise to more careful study, on the 
part of the sales manager, of better 
methods for getting new men 
started. Throwing the man into 
the rushing tides of today’s bust 
ness and expecting him to learn 
how to swim, or sending him out 
for an old man for a week, and then 
giving him the state of Texas to 
make good in, are obsolete enough 
as sales training programs to be 
classified with spinning wheels and 
daguerreotypes. 
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Ten Years Growth in 


‘Class’? Magazines 
(Continued from page 802) 


Windows had a similar increase in 
space. 

The Ludowici-Celadon Com- 
pany, manufacturers of Imperial 
Roofing Tiles, used a sixth page in 
November 1916; brief copy, which 
was little more than a caption for 
the illustration comprised the mes- 
sage then; but in 1926 this same 
company, while sticking to the 
plan of showing a picture of a 
home and naming the owner and 
architect, uses copy with more of 
a selling plant. It is headed “A 
Tile Roof Is More Than Just 
Shelter,” and the illustration is in 
full color. Perhaps it will be but 
a short time until this advertiser 
branches out and makes wide- 
spread use of the more general 
media in addition to the class 
media. 


Increasing Travel Advertising 


Twelve cooperative campaigns, 
such as the Birch Manufacturers, 
American Face Brick Association, 
National Warm Air Heating and 
Ventilating Association, Plate 
Glass Manufacturers of America, 
and others are well represented in 
the November 1926 issue, although 
none were in the November issue 
ten years ago. 


The developments in textile and 
furniture advertising are well il- 
lustrated in the November 1926 is- 
sue as compared with the same 
month a decade past. In this year’s 
issue which we inspected, we find 
pages on such products as Scranton 
lace, Indian Head Period Prints 
(Amory Browne & Company), 
Esmond blankets, Wamsutta per- 
cale, F. Schumacher & Company, 
Puritan cretonnes, Cannon towels, 
Whitney Windsor chairs, Kensing- 
ton furniture, Nichols and Stone 
Windsor chairs, and other similar 
Products which are comparatively 
new advertisers, some of whom are 
going into general campaigns in 
the popular media as a result of 
their success in class media. 


The rising tide of American 
travelers is interestingly illustrated 
in the November 1926 issue of 
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the Consumer the Factory 


A Two-fold Service that 
Reaches Every Local Market 


Electrograph service is two-fold— 
mechanical and professional. 


Mechanically, batteries of patented 
equipment turn out multiple letters 
and mailing pieces, each perfectly 
localized and individualized. 


Professionally, Electrograph service 
is complete — marketing counsel, 
layout, copy, art... backed by 
years of practical application. 


Direct Mail—to the consumer — 
through the dealer—for the factory. 


THE ELECTROGRAPH COMPANY 
Home Office: 725 West Grand Boulevard - Detroit, Michigan 


Clectrograph 


(‘ ‘realed DI RECT~ MAI L LO alized 


Individualized 
J istributed 


In Illinois, Electrograph Advertising Service Inc., Chicago, is licensed to operate under Electrograph patents. 
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Good Ideas 


that Save You Time and Money 


Here’s a book packed brimful of useful ideas, and important 
data on envelopes. It has proved its title, “Envelope 
Economies,” many times to sales and advertising managers 
and purchasing agents who have used it as a guide in the 
selection of envelopes. Let it prove its helpfulness to you. 


FREE ON REQUEST 


The Counter Envelope Sells 


Merchandise 
Department stores sometimes con- 
side eir Counter or Merf®eadisc 
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Sealed ost’ important 
ASSOCIATED Bankers Flap $70, April 16th Wich it can be 


Monasch Company 
Envelope Mfrs. and Lithographers 


LF 500 South Fifth Street 
CHICAGO 
Brown Papet Goods Company 


900-910 West Lake Street 
Phone —Haymarket 7027 
BALTIMORE 
Oles Envelope Corporation 
‘Montebello Avenue, Near 25th St. 
Phone—Homewood 8968 
CLEVELAND 
The Wolf Envelope Company 
1749-1781 East 22nd Street 
Phone—Prospect 3470 


DETROIT 


i 0 ride 2U™ = encou 
Referring t2 » Flap wt Tages 
ENVELOPE . oe d to Bankers ced t0 sate Oat fective and 
plc 2 
; elopes, We €nclosure, 
Better Equipped to Make Better Envelopes — pve pro rene € 
Ory Before Insta = Envelope Econo, 
LOS ANGELES asa stock He antes” ial 
Coast Envelope Company umm ry Fie}, 
610 East Second Street a kraft Shenandoah, d Seed Company of 
Phone—Metropolitan 3113 your enve o catalog * mail 
KANSAS CITY i Tome *imately 
Berkowitz Envelope Company m Equipment ,* enr 
19th and Campbell Streets High-S igh-Speed Delivery Pr this purpose 
Phone—Harrison 0092 Permitt ich Bilt-to-Fit to Carry the 
DES MOINES The machines oy VV . are . 
Berkowitz Envelope Company and Glue-Lock 4 ’ Y the Asso. 
1013-15-17 Walnut Street manufactured } ’ertisin 
Phone—Walnut 957 that any one ne Thirg mee Save 
ST. LOUIS facture any r test Time In, 58¥es 
Berkowitz Envelope Company mediate size he Sho, an ert 
Locust, 23rd and St. Charles Sts. velo} Tha ully Ne-th; TCASe iin ; 
Phone—Central 2525 pis “Bil with racticcy Over ion 
MINNEAPOLIS any specifig Pn ines no Soi ng 
‘ 
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oday 


It contains complete data 
on the new, improved 
GLUE-LOCKED 
ENVELOPES, as well 
as every business en- 
velope for every pur- 


The Wolf Detroit Envelope Co. pose. Also helpful 
postal data. J 


530 Piquette Avenue 
Phone—Northway 2094 : 
PHILADELPHIA . 


Whiting-Patterson Company Fill in coupon and mail Request for 
320 North 13th Street to nearest a “Envelope Economies” 
Phone—Locust 0545 
NEW YORK CITY 
Berlin and Jones Company 
547-553 West 27th Street 
Phone—Chickering 8680 Address 


BOSTON 
Boston Envelope Company 
315 Centre St.—Jamaica Plain 


lan Phone — Jamaica 4870 —— \ 


Name 


“House and Garden.” Travel aq. 
vertisers were few and far between 
in this paper in November 1916 
indeed there were practically none. 
But in 1926! Florida, California, 
Cuba, Manilla, Italy, Hawaii, al. 
most all points, north, east, south, 
and west, beckoned “House and 
Garden” readers. Hotels, steam. 
ship lines, tourist bureaus, booster 
clubs, “believers in,” and other 
groups, besought readers to leave 
dull care behind and ride surf 
boards, play golf, enjoy paradise, 
dodge the snow, pick flowers and 
do goodness knows what else in 
the various earthly Utopias pic- 
tured by the people who make 
money out of tourists. 


Did the increased interest in 
traveling bring on this increase in 
advertising, or did advertising 
bring on the increased urge to 
travel? This question could be 
applied to a dozen other commodi- 
ties. 


The class media have made it 
possible for many pioneer adver- 
tisers to tell their story. Many 
small advertisers cautiously trying 
small space created a new demand 
for their products and developed 
into big advertisers. Study the 
class media if you want to familiar- 
ize yourself with one of advertis- 
ing’s most interesting develop- 
ments in ten years. 


Chain Store Sales Gain 
Over 1925 


The October statements of five 
large chain store organizations 
show that sales for the first ten 
months of 1926 are well above the 
corresponding figures for 1925. 
The companies reporting are the 
F. W. Woolworth Company, the 
J. C. Penney Company, the David 
Pender Grocery Company, F. W. 
Grand and Isaac Silver and 
Brothers. 

For the first ten months of the 
year Woolworth reports a gain 0! 
6 per cent; the Penney Companys 
increase is 25 per cent; the Pender 
company, 29 per cent; Grand 
stores, 30 per cent, and Isaac Silver, 
17 per cent. 

Woolworth’s sales for October 
were $24,800,954, as compared with 
$22,975,857 for October, 1925. 
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FIRST in New York 
Weekday and Sunday 


HE WEEKDAY EDITIONS OF The New York Times are the 
greatest influence on the purchasing power of the New 
York metropolitan area on the business days of the week. 


The average net paid circulation of The New York Times 
weekday editions for the six months ended Sept. 30, 1926 
was 358,350—a gain of 7,944 over the corresponding period 
of the previous year. 


Six months ended September 30, 1926....... 358,350 copies 
Six months ended September 30,1925 ....... 350,406 copies 
Increase. .... 7,944 copies 


The present circulation of The New York Times weekday editions 
is 370,000 copies—larger than that of any other New York morning 
newspaper of standard size. 


The New York Times advertising columns are consulted every 
morning by men and women purchasers in hundreds of thousands of 
homes of Greater New York and the surrounding suburbs. 


In the ten months of this year The New York Times has published 
approximately 14,480,000 agate lines of advertising in weekday edi- 
tions only, about 4,730,000 lines more than the second New York 
morning newspaper. The Times weekday editions showed a gain of 
700,000 lines over the corresponding period of last year. 


The quality of The New York Times circulation is not equalled by 
that of any other newspaper. The Times advertising censorship has 
established the strongest confidence of its readers. 


The average net paid weekday and Sunday circulation of The Times 
is 391,465 copies. 


She New York Cimes 


**The advertising columns of The New York Times are as clean and free and fair as its news col- 
umns. The Times stimulates the desire for honest goods.**William Allen White, Emporia, Kansas. 
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Two Big Drug Firms 
in Consolidation 


A consolidation between McKes- 
son and Robbins, Inc., and Girard 
and Company, Inc., of Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, has been effected with 
the present officers and directors of 
Girard and Company, Inc., becom- 
ing officers and directors in Mc- 
Kesson and Robbins, Inc., which 
will be the firm name of the con- 
solidated companies. 


Herbert D. Robbins, at present 
president of McKesson and Rob- 
bins, Inc., will become chairman of 
the board of directors of the con- 
solidated companies. F. Donald 
Coster, at present president of 
Girard and Company, Inc., will be- 
come president of the consolidated 
companies, and Saunders Norvell, 
now chairman of McKesson and 
Robbins, will be chairman of the 
executive committee under the new 
plan. 

Since the executive committee 
will consist of Mr. Norvell, Mr. 
Robbins and Mr. Coster, the man- 
agement will remain in the hands 
of the same personnel which has 
heretofore guided the policies of 
the two companies. This consoli- 
dation will be of wide interest and 
importance to the drug and chem- 
ical trade. 


Commission Still Frowns 
on Price Fixing 


Any movement that might give 
an excuse for the fixing of prices 
within an industry will not have 
the support of the Federal Trade 
Commission, according to indica- 
tions when that body issued an 
announcement that it had with- 
drawn its endorsement of an agree- 
ment in the creamery trade. 


This announcement was to the 
effect that it had reconsidered and 
rescinded its approval of Rule IX 
of the Creamery Trade Practice 
Conference held at Omaha, Neb., 
on October 3 and November 3, 
1919. It was explained that this 
action was taken by the commis- 
sion because of the first clause of 
the resolution which, it said, it was 
feared might be made a cloak for 
price fixing. 


The rule referred to reads as 
follows: 


“Resolved, That the purchasing 
or offering to purchase dairy prod- 
ucts at prices not warranted by 
market or trade conditions or pay- 
ing higher prices to one class of 
shippers or sellers than to another, 
or the paying of different prices at 
different points at the same time, 
except differences occasioned by 
freight rates and quality of the 
commodity bought, or differences 
made in good faith to meet fair 
competition, as distinguished from 
price discrimination, intended to or 
having the effect of the creation of 
a monopoly, is hereby declared 
unfair.” 


Schwab Optimistic Over 
Industry 


A strong note of optimism on the 
industrial future of the country 
was sounded by Charles M. 
Schwab, chairman of the Bethle- 
hem Steel Corporation, a few days 
ago. Basing his experience on 
years of experience in the steel 
industry, Mr. Schwab stated that 
the country will have, as it has had 
in the past, periods of ups and 
downs. Measured in a larger way, 
however, the trend has always 
been, and will continue to be, defi- 
nitely upward. The resources of 
this country are superior to those 
of any other part of the world, he 
pointed out, and these resources 
are being employed in such a way 
as to make this nation the work- 
shop of the world. 


“There never was a time,” de- 
clared Mr, Schwab, “when I felt so 
optimistic about our industrial life. 
After going through a half cen- 
tury of it, I would choose today. 
If I were going to invest in securi- 
ties, I would invest in industrials, 
because the future of industry in 
America shows an upward trend.” 


The New York Lubricating Oil 
Company, manufacturer of Mono- 
gram oil, has placed its advertising 
account with the Charles W. Hoyt 
Company, Inc., of New York. An- 
other new account of the Hoyt 
company is that of the Piso Com- 
pany, manufacturer of Piso’s cough 
syrup. 


Ad Club Promotes 
Study Course 


A three-year program of educa- 
tion in advertising is being under- 
taken by the Advertising Club of 
Los Angeles, making available 
academic instruction in this syb- 
ject which will be recognized as a 
major course of study for univer- 
sity credit. 

Harold Stonier, president of the 
Advertising Club and executive 
secretary of the University of 
Southern California, in announcing 
the program, stated that such a 
departure is made possible by 
obtaining the services of Dr. W. D. 
Moriarty as educational director of 
the club. He has also been placed 
in charge of the department of 
advertising, marketing and mer- 
chandising at the university. 


Department of Commerce 
Lists Research Agencies 


The increasing application of 
scientific methods to solve the vari- 
ous problems connected with mod- 
ern marketing is revealed in a 
compilation entitled, “Market Re- 
search Agencies,” released last 
week by the Department of Com- 
merce. This publication, which 
has the commendation of the 
National Distribution Conference, 
constitutes an inventory of accom- 
plishment in the field of market 
research. 


With so many agencies working 
along the same general lines, as 
was evidenced at the conference 
on market research held at the De- 
partment of Commerce last month, 
the possibilities of duplicating 
work already accomplished are 
always present. To remedy this 
situation the Domestic Commerce 
Division compiled this list of 
sources for market information, 
enabling any concern to determine 
without delay just what has been 
done by other agencies in this 
same direction. 


The Associated Business Papers, 
Inc., announces that Motor Trade, 
of Toronto, Canada, and the Cana- 
dian Drygoodsman and Womens 
Wear, also of Toronto, have been 
admitted to membership. 
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|For the First TIME! 


A machine is offered you which will do these 
four things in one revolution of the drum: 


TYPEWRITE THE BODY OF A LETTER 
FILL IN THE ADDRESS ON THE LETTER 
PRINT A FAC-SIMILE SIGNATURE 
TYPEWRITE THE ADDRESS ON THE ENVELOPE 


At each revolution of the machine you get a completed letter and envelope 

with change of address. Both the body of the letter and the address are com- 

posed on the Multigraph Keyboard Compotype, so that the type is identical, and 

are printed through the same ribbon. The signature is printed direct from a 
cut inked by an ink-roll attachment. 


sddton ssing MU/L7/GRAPH 


5 


For Full 
Particulars 


Look in your telephone 
book under “American Mul- 
tigraph Sales Co.,” for ad- 
dress of our nearest Division 
Office or write to 1832 East 
40th St., Cleveland, O. 

The new Addressing Mul- 
tigraph and its companion 
the Multigraph Keyboard 
Compotype will revolution- 
ize form-letter production 
both in economy and in 
quality of product — and 
each machine has many 
other interesting and profit- 
able uses. 

It will pay you to see these 
hew equipments in opera- 
tion at one of our Division 
Offices. 

THE 

AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH 

SALES COMPANY 


1832 East 40th Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


> 
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Advertising Reaches Into New 
Markets For Insulite 


Another Product Discovers Broader 


Scope For an 


ITH the opening of ad- 
vertising campaigns in 
leading metropolitan cen- 


ters all over the country for In- 
sulite, an insulating building board 
made by the Insulite Company of 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, another 
product graduates from the status 
of an orphan by-product to that of 
a national advertiser on its own 
account. The local advertising is 
backed up with national business 
paper advertising and space in 
other media. 


Sold for Sixteen Years 


The debut of Insulite into na- 
tional advertising is a typical ex- 
ample of the awakening of a man- 
ufacturer to the vast market pos- 
sibilities of a product which 
hitherto had been sold to a limited 
market without much behind it in 
the way of organized selling effort. 
This particular type of insulating 
material was born as a by-product 
in a Northwest paper mill, having 
been made from spruce logs which 
were “runty” or below the stand- 
ard used in the manufacture of 
paper. Later the Insulite Com- 
pany was organized as a separate 
enterprise to handle sales of the 
board. 


While the product has_ been 
made and sold for sixteen years, it 
has found its main market in the 
insulation of refrigerator cars, and 
in a limited way, in commercial 
building. With the beginning of 
advertising on a national scale, the 
company will start in to develop 
the vast market that lies in the 
home building and general com- 
mercial building fields, taking ad- 
vantage of the broad interest which 
has developed during the last year 
or two in insulation as a structural 
feature. 

Insulation is an idea, it is perti- 
nent to note, which has found 
widening favor largely as a result 
of widespread and persistent na- 
tional advertising programs put on 
by manufacturers of several other 


Old Sales Appeal 


types of material designed to serve 
the same purpose as Insulite—that 
ot keeping out the heat in summer, 
and keeping it in during the winter. 
The result is that speculative build- 
ers have found in insulated con- 
struction a talking point which 
helps to break down sales resist- 
ance with buyers of completed 
homes. 

The advertising on Insulite is 
starting in Chicago, New York, 
Philadelphia, and other metropoli- 
tan centers where adequate dis- 
tribution has already been attained 
among lumber dealers. An inter- 
esting feature of the newspaper 
copy is the listing of all local deal- 
ers’ names, with their telephone 
numbers, with direct bids for tele- 
phone inquiries. The efforts of 
twenty-five salesmen back up the 


campaign, and this force is being 
expanded as rapidly as the distriby- 
tion is extended. 

The experience of this company 
which has been doing business for 
sixteen years before coming to the 
full realization that the whole 
nation-wide building program— 
which, incidentally, amounted to 
nearly four billion dollars in 1925 
—was the only limit on its possible 
markets, carries a suggestion to 
every sales executive in the coun- 
try. This suggestion is that he 
study his own product with the 
idea of discovering its broader mar- 
keting possibilities. Almost every 
working day sees the launching of 
a systematic advertising program 
coupled with redoubled sales ef- 
fort on some product which has 
been sold in a small way perhaps 
for many years—some product for 
which the sponsors suddenly dis- 
covered a vast new potential mar- 
ket. And it is this point in the 
business history of a product 
which usually marks the turning 
point in the development of really 
profitable sales. 


‘Challenge of Business Prosperity”’ 
Is Keynote of A.B. P. Meeting 


" HE Challenge of Business 
Prosperity to the Business 
Press” was the central theme of 
the twenty-first annual convention 
of the Associated Business Papers 
in conjunction with the National 
Conference of Business Paper 
Editors, which went into session at 
the Hotel Astor in New York City, 
just as this issue of “Sales Man- 
agement” is going to press. 
Opening Tuesday morning with 
a joint session of the two bodies, 
Malcolm Muir, president of the 
Associated Business Papers, made 
the introductory address. Other 
speakers at this session were Fred 
W. Shibley and A. W. Shaw, presi- 
dent, A. W. Shaw Company. 
“Ourselves as Others See Us” 
was the topic of the afternoon ses- 
sion, under the chairmanship of 
Paul I. Aldrich, president, the 
National Conference of Business 
Paper Editors. In this connection 
G. C. Miller, president, the Dodge 
Manufacturing Corporation; A. J. 


Brosseau, president, Mack Trucks, 
Inc.; Willard M. Smith, general 
manager, P. Centemeri & Company. 
and E. J. Mehren, vice president, 
the McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany, gave addresses. 

Three simultaneous sessions were 
held Wednesday morning: an ad- 
vertising session, a circulation ses- 
sion, and the separate meeting of 
the business paper editors. Among 
the speakers at the circulation ses- 
sion were: J. C. Aspley, Ralph 
Foss, R. R. Rountree, J. F. Wells, 
and Warren C. Platt. 

After business sessions of the 
two bodies, the annual banquet 
concluded the two-day meeting. 
“The Responsibilities of Modern 
Industries” was the topic of the 
banquet address by Gerald Swope. 
president, General Electric Con 
pany. Donald Kirk David, assist- 
ant dean of the Harvard School o 
Business Administration, spoke 0” 
“Aims and Responsibilities of Edu- 
cation in Merchandising.” 
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look in on his next visit to the city. 
He did this and, after studying the 
ossibilities in the service end, he 
went into the handling of radio 
with more vim than he had ever 
exercised before. As this dealer 
had built up a splendid following 
in the musical instrument end of 
his business, he will now, undoubt- 
edly, turn out to be an outstanding 
figure in his community on radio 
also. It is a fact that in causing 
his interest to be born anew the 
service layout was an important 
factor. 

In the recent survey conducted 
by the New York University 
Bureau of Business Research it 
was revealed that approximately 
half of the New York dealers main- 
tain service departments in connec- 
tion with radio. By far the greater 
majority of the dealers were cred- 
ited as giving free service. Com- 
menting on this at the time of the 
announcement of the results of the 
survey R. M. Klein, general man- 
ager of Fada Radio, said: “We 
believe the trade would be greatly 
benefited if the number of dealers 
able to render service were in- 
creased to 100 per cent and it will 
also be found that service in most 
cases justifies a reasonable charge.” 


Investigates Service Practices 


According to the survey referred 
to, special investigation into actual 
operation of service charges in 
various sections of the country 
brought to light that many dealers 
are operating on a flat service fee 
of from $10 to $20 a year. Young’s 
Radio Service, of Elmira, New 
York, for example, charges $1.25 
per month to call each month at 
the customer’s home, give the in- 
stallation a thorough inspection, 
take care that water is in the bat- 
tery, test the tubes and, in general, 
see that everything about the 
installation is in perfect working 
condition. Of course, there is re- 
sultant business in batteries, tubes, 
etc., out of these service calls. 

Officials of the Andrea company 
point out that, obviously, the ideal 
service situation for a dealer would 
be for him to service every installa- 
tion his store makes. 

In a recent issue of “Fada-Sales” 
advice is given on service matters, 
after it is pointed out that only 10 
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Centralize Your Distribution 


| in the Hub of the Southeast 


EACH the great Southeastern United 
States by centralizing your distri- «, 
bution in the Hub City of the J 
# =. Southeast—Spartanburg, South Carolina. 

Spartanburg is the only city between 
Richmond and Atlanta having two 
trunk lines to the Middle West and two to the Atlantic 
coast. It is the midway point on the Southern Rail- 
# = road from New York to New Orleans. Add to these 
H  transpcrtation facilities the highly developed Southern 
# —_ network cf bus routes covering surrounding territory. 
Spartanburg is the center of the great Southeastern market— 
H a city where you can profitably centralize your distribution. 
: Write today for the complete Industrial Survey of the city. It 
5 ~=—s will tell you WHY in facts and figures. Due to our desire to 


avoid a promiscuous distribution, please make your 
request for the Survey on your business stationery. 


TRA RAT 


INDUSTRIAL ComMISSION 
1150 MONTGOMERY BUILDING e SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


MARKET: In the heart of TRAVELLING: 33 passenger trains in and 

the great Southeast—a market outofthecity every 24 hours. A network of 
of 13,000,000 people with real buying _ bus lines covering the state. Large, modern 
power. hotels everywhere. 
TRANSPORTATION: Twotrunklinesto PRESTIGE: A progressive, well-known city 
the Middle West—two tothe Atlantic Coast _ —at present used as a Southern Distributing 


—onthe mainline of the Southern Railroad Center by more than a score of national manu 
from New York to New Orleans, facturers. 


‘The Hub City of the Southeast’ 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


SPARTANBURG 


Perera 
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A Lusty baby! 


The new combination of the Fort Worth 
Star-Telegram and Fort Worth Record 


grows by leaps and bounds! 


2 


APRIL 1, 1926 


115,000 120,000 


Daily Sunday 


z 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 3, 1926 


129,407 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 6, 1926 


132,422 


AND THE S@Mé€ RATE PREVAILS 


& 


—another proof of 


DOMINANCE in the Great 
West Texas Trade Territory 
Greater than any three na | 


papers combined in this territory 


The market and the medium for your proposition 


FORT WORTH STAR-TELEGRAM 


and Fort Worth Kecord 


(EVENING) 


Fort Worth Record-Telegram 


(MORNING) 


FORT WORTH STAR-TELEGRAM 


and SUNDAY RECORD 


More Than 120,000 Daily and Sunday 


Charter Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


AMON G. CARTER, A. L. SHUMAN, 
President and Publisher Vice-Pres. and Adv. Director 
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per cent of service calls are directly 
due to defects in receivers, as 
learned from an analysis of New 
York and Chicago service Calls, 
based on reports of various fran. 
chised dealers. 

This comment on service is, in 
part, as follows: “You will admit 
that batteries, tubes, connections 
poor or corroded ground, ground- 
ing antenna, etc., account for a 
good deal of your servicing. We 
estimate that it accounts for as 
much as 90 per cent of all service 
calls. 

“The question is—can you charge 
for service along these lines? We 
believe to a large extent—yes, 
Provided, that such service is taken 
into consideration before the in- 
stallation and not after. 


Recommends Charge for Service 


“When an installation is made 
do you take into consideration the 
need of proper antenna, of good 
contact to ground, etc.? A correct 
installation will reduce the calls 
along that line to zero. Battery 
and tube trouble will probably 
always occur.” 

Pointing out the parallel with 
other mechanical and_ electrical 
merchandise, the statement con- 
cludes that a frank discussion at 
the time of the installation with 
reference to upkeep will open the 
way for a service charge per month, 
per year or in some other manner. 
“Such a simple job as washing a 
car, which is really not necessary 
to proper mechanical operation, 1s 
often turned over to a service sta- 
tion and the charge, though many 
times seemingly too high, is paid. 
Why then should the installation 
of ‘B’ batteries be provided with- 
out charge? To sum it all up the 
dealer should be out seeking the 
service business, because there 1s 
a lot of it that will not just come 
into the store. Indeed, profitable 
business is built by service.” 


Arthur D. Welton, of Chicago, 
and Sidney J. Stern, of New York, 
were the principal speakers at the 
annual dinner and sales conference 
of the Automotive Manufacturers 
Association, which was held at the 
Palmer House in Chicago, Novem 
ber 12. 
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A. N. A. Meeting Is 
Held in East 


Pointing out that members of 
the association had increased the 
sales of their concerns from 30 to 
60 per cent during the year by effi- 
cient advertising, Edward T. Hall, 
president of the Association of 
National Advertisers, declared, in 
an address before the national con- 
vention of that body, that adver- 
tising was more justified than ever. 
The convention was going into ses- 
sion at the Hotel Ambassador in 
Atlantic City just as this issue of 
“Sales Management” is going to 
press. 


Mr. Hall warned publishers of 
magazines and newspapers not to 
make their publications too volumi- 
nous, since this tends to destroy 
the forcefulness of individual ad- 
vertisements. “In their ambition 
to become leaders of the field,” he 
said, “certain magazines will even- 
tually spell their own doom.” 


He advised the delegates not to 
be impressed with large circulation 
only, but with the amount of in- 
terest evidenced in publications by 
readers, 


Plans are being considered by 
the convention to cooperate with 
printers and publishers to lower 
the cost of advertising. 


By such cooperation, he said, 
standardization of color printing 
processes has already been effected, 
going into effect during the next 
few months. 


“Buying and selling methods 
have been revolutionized by five 
new developments which the old 
school of manufacturers and mer- 
chants must accommodate them- 
selves to,” declared L. D. H. Weld, 
of New York City. These five new 
movements are chain selling, direct 
marketing, hand-to-mouth buying, 
scientific salesmanship and instal- 
ment selling.” 


The Hite Manufacturing Com- 
pany, manufacturers of automotive 
specialties, and the American 
Cement Paint Company, both of 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, have 
Placed their advertising accounts 
with Nelson Chesman & Company. 


‘Distinctive 
DIRECT ADVERTISING 
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{ You can use any one or all three of these proces- } 
ses profitably in your 1927 direct mail campaign. 


Let us send you specimens and details. 


THE CAMPAIGN PRESS 


107 Norta Market STREET 


CHICAGO 


L alll 


Two Hundred Plans 


To Increase Sales 


For six years we have been gathering plans and methods effec- 
tively used to increase sales. Arranged under classification 
tabs in a ring binder. The suggestions and plans include 
detailed data from concerns like Fuller Brush, National Cash 
Register, U. S. Steel, Multigraph, Libby-McNeill-Libby, Proc- 
ter & Gamble, Dodge Bros., etc. 


Contents include recruiting ideas, organization charts, contract 
forms, model sales manuals, contests, etc. Price ten dollars, 
on approval. May be returned for credit if they do not fit 
your needs. 


DARTNELL—Ravenswood and Leland Aves., Chicago 
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No waste when you 
advertise with 


Autopoint 


daar ad goes to the man you seek to 
reach, stays there indefinitely when you 
give an Autopoint Pencil, stamped with 
your name. 

Hundreds of leading manufacturing 
firms prove our statement that the Auto- 
point Pencil is a 100% advertising medium 
if there ever was one. 


These firms, many of them, started with 
us in a small way. Their success is traced 
in continually larger orders for Autopoints. 


Why cAutopoint 


Autopoint has unquestionably become the 

ncil drafted by Big Business. Business 
eaders by the score have chosen Autopoint 
for personal use. 


This gives Autopoint an acceptance that 
makes it a desired gift. 


The big feature in the Autopoint is its 
unique “non-jam”’ feeding mechanism. This 
alone has won thousands of users to prefer 
Autopoint. Then, Autopoint has balance. 
Its barrel is made of Bakelite, the most 
beautiful and most ideal material ever de- 
vised for the purpose. Finally, Autopoint’s 
construction is the simplest of any pencil 
—only one moving part. That means long 
life and no troublesome adjustments. 


Pl 


Autopoint’s 3 


Exclusive Features 


Cannot “jam”— protected by an 
exclusive patent. 


Bakelite barrel — beautiful light- 
weight material—cannot dent, split, 
tarnish or burn. 


GB) But one simple moving part. 
Nothing complicated to go wrong. 
No repairs, no bother. 


Sena the coupon now 


There is a grade of Autopoint for every use—a 
size for every need. See them at any stationer’s. 
Executives of businesses are invited to mail the 
coupon NOW for interesting new literature and 
price lists. There’s no obligation. 

Learn about this amazing new way to advertise 
for many who have considered advertising too 
costly. 


Better Pencil”? 


Made of Bakelite 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY, 4619 Ravenswood Ave, Chicago, Ill. 


cps ueentas wcneecenscesesnocersscsnsccesccenaceseccee: SMM ME°13-26 i 
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Clip 1 
Without obligation, please send booklet, your business-building 
the Coupon proposition, prices of pencils and stamping, and full information. ! 
and Mail | Name eeennno ! 
1 Firm ! 

GOI cms sesesensnnssnomnnsantntoitecnneiisnsetanatsinecsinatnatoe 
NOW! 
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Squibb Fights Fire 
With Fire 


(Continued from page 800) 


the Owl Drug Company. The Ow] 
is finding that every cut it ap. 
nounces on Squibb products js 
promptly matched by one or more 
independents in the immediate 
neighborhood, and that these inde- 
pendents keep right on matching 
it cut for cut, day in and day out, 
What the ultimate outcome of it 
all will be isn’t predictable, but it 
looks like a real fight to a finish, 
and it is going to be worth 
watching. 

The law prevents the manufac- 
turer from making any agreements 
for the maintenance of resale 
prices, because a contract of that 
character is a contract in restraint 
of trade. There is nothing in the 
law, however, which prevents the 
manufacturer from making con- 
tracts which are not in restraint of 
trade, or from saying to a retailer 
that if it is necessary for him to 
cut his price in order to meet com- 
petition, the manufacturer will 
place him in a special classification 
that will entitle him to an extra 
discount. The courts, in the Men- 
men case and in the National Bis- 
cuit and Loose-Wiles cases, have 
definitely ruled that it is the man- 
ufacturer’s right to classify his cus- 
tomers as he sees fit, and he may 
have as many classifications as he 
has customers if he chooses. 


On Even Terms 


So what Squibb is saying to the 
retail trade affected by the Owl’s 
attack is in effect this: “Keep your 
nerve, and we wili stand back of 
you. If it is necessary for you to 
cut the price of our products in 
order to meet the competition of 
the chain, meet their cuts in every 
case. If it isn’t necessary to cut 
the price, don’t cut, but if it is 
necessary, meet the price of the 
chain.” 

So far as I know, this is a new 
thing in the age-old controversy. 
Instead of making futile and 
mainly misunderstood efforts to 
prevent the chain from cutting 
prices, the manufacturer is fighting 
fire with fire, by standing behind 
its dealers and enabling them to 
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compete on even terms. The chain 
can no longer rely upon the un- 
willingness or the inability of the 
independent retailer to meet its 
prices, and it can no longer rely 
upon his tendency to get mad at 
the manufacturer and put the 
manufacturer’s goods under the 
counter. 


A good deal depends, of course, 
upon the cooperation which the 
manufacturer is able to get from 
the trade generally. But it looks 
like a real fight, with better odds 
in favor of the manufacturer than 
has been usual in most of the 
price-cutting bouts. And it is at 
least possible that Squibb has hit 
upon a method that can be rather 
widely applied as a means of 
keeping purely predatory price- 
cutting within bounds. 


ToTeach Public Function 
of Advertising 


Creation of a better public un- 
derstanding of advertising will be 
the keynote of the fall meeting of 
the advertising commission of the 
International Advertising Associa- 
tion at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, November 15 and 16. 

Definite launching of the move- 
ment, involving a five-year pro- 
gram, to develop a more intelligent 
appreciation of the benefits of ad- 
vertising among people generally 
will come at the meeting, when a 
commission committee of eighteen 
representatives of various fields of 
advertising will organize and pro- 
ceed to function by devising ways 
and means for a far-reaching edu- 
cational campaign. 


Merritt Lum of the A. W. Shaw 
Company, Chicago, representing 
the Associated Business Papers; 
Theodore R. Gerlach of the Ger- 
lach-Barklow Company, Joliet, rep- 
resenting the Advertising Specialty 
Association, and Ezra W. Clark of 
Buchanan, Michigan, representing 
the National Industrial Advertisers 
Association, will be the principal 
speakers Monday afternoon. 

Other speakers will include 
Edward L. Greene of New York, 
director of the National Better 
Business Bureau, and Fred M. 
Randall of the Fred M. Randall 
Company agency of Detroit. 


te 


~ Mere Man Takes What's Left 


for Clothes 


OVERNMENT estimates show that farm 
wives spend nine percent more for cloth- 
ing than do their husbands. Daughters 

beat Father’s budget according to age, thus: 
Over 24 years, 57% 
19 to 24 years, 82% 
15 to 18 years, 45% 


Age for age, farm daughters spend more 
than farm sons, the Government experts 
estimate. 


In addition, the clothing for farm children 
1 to 14 years, controlled by mothers, is 76 per- 
cent more than the farmer spends. 


The term “clothing” here includes hats, 
shoes and underwear. 


Women offer the major market for farm 
clothing sales. They also command other 
markets through direction of the family budget. 


More than 800,000 farm women are being 
influenced toward higher standards of living 
through the inspirational editorial and adver- 
tising pages of their own special magazine. 


The line of least resistance to farm family 
acceptance is 


THE 


FARMER'S WIFE 


A Magazine for Farm Women 


Webb Publishing Company, Publishers 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Western Representatives 
Standard Farm Papers, Inc., 
307 N. Michigan Ave. 250 Park Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. New York City 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Eastern Representatives 
Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
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President Coolidge 
on Advertising 


The president’s address 
before the American As- 
sociation of Advertising 
Agencies may not have revealed any secrets of 
business success to those who were present at the 
banquet. But to the millions who “listened in” 
over the radio it brought a bigger and a truer con- 
ception of a greatly misunderstood force. We par- 
ticularly liked the two examples which the presi- 
dent used to show that advertising is not something 
added to the selling price, but wisely used, is a 
proved method of attaining mass production, re- 
ducing costs and enabling a product to be sold to 
the consumer at a reduced price. We think that 
advertising men and sales executives are prone to 
take the universal acceptance of advertising for 
granted. While it is true that the advantages of 
advertising to the consumer are being better under- 
stood every day, there are still millions of our people 
who continue to believe that they can get better 
value by buying something that isn’t advertised. 
They have a smouldering suspicion that they have 
to pay for the advertising. Here is a man’s size 
job for the International Advertising Association, 
and one which they are admirably situated to carry 
through. We are glad to learn that it is Mr. 
Woodbridge’s plan to attempt to sell the economic 
justification of advertising to the consumers of the 
world. We hope that those whose livelihood comes 
from advertising will get squarely back of Mr. 
Woodbridge and, by their financial and moral sup- 
port, make his work effective. 


The White Motor 
Company of Cleve- 
land has ruled that 
its officers and employees cannot accept presents 
from firms or individuals with whom the White 
Company does business. We sympathize with the 
motive that prompts this rule. The giving of ex- 
pensive gifts should be discouraged. But it seems 
to us that a ruling of this kind is an intrusion on 
the rights of the individual and a reflection on his 
integrity. There are gifts made that are out and 
out bribes. The giver knows it is a bribe; the 
recipient knows it is a bribe. But most concerns 
who take advantage of the Christmas spirit and 
season to express appreciation for past courtesies 
or cooperation have no such base thought; and the 
recipient of the gift knows that no thought of 
bribery is involved. Is it right or fair to say to 
that employee, “You cannot accept this gift,” and 
accuse the giver of bribery? Ifa man is not worthy 


Christmas Bribes 
and Christmas Presents 


EDITORIAL COMMENT ts 


of your trust, he has no place in your organization, 
We don’t believe that a policy predicated on dis- 
trustfulness of employees is a good business policy, 
Leave the privilege of accepting or rejecting pres- 
ents with your employee. 


Investigations That The American Gas Asso- 
Prove Anything ciation believes in get- 

ting the facts first and 
then going ahead. It wanted to know the most 
popular foods of the American people. Someone 
suggested a questionnaire. So a questionnaire was 
prepared and sent out to thousands of housewives. 
When the results were in and tabulated, it was 
revealed that the most popular foods were pie and 
angel cake! Bread, good old beefsteak, and pota- 
toes, are favorites of a previous generation. Their 
places have been taken by pie and angel cake. 
Nonsense! Pie and cake may be favorite desserts, 
but they are not the most popular foods. And 
here you have the big trouble with nine out of ten 
“investigations.” Few people read the same ques- 
tion the same way. One person thinks it means 
one thing; another person thinks it means some- 
thing else. Yet when it comes to tabulating the 
returns, the man who does the tabulating assumes 
that everybody understands the question the way 
he understands it. So we say investigate, get all 
the facts possible, but sprinkle well with the salt 
of common sense before taking. 


In a recent reorganization 


and Industries of a wholesale grocery 
business in Chicago and 


Stay Old Fashioned the closing of the Chicago 


branch of a nationally known grocery jobbing 
house, there was almost a wholesale exchange of 
sales executives. The sales manager of the canned 
goods department of the discontinued branch house 
was appointed sales manager of a competitive 
jobber in Chicago. The former sales manager of 
the grocery house which was reorganized became 
sales manager of another Chicago house in the 
same line. While it is true that this “trading” of 
executives by competitors may be unavoidable, it 
seems nothing short of tragic that so many large 
concerns seem unable to “raise” their own sales 
executives. When a sales manager goes to a com 
petitor he takes the “trade evils” with him. When 
a new sales manager is hired from a different field, 
or promoted from the ranks, he is often ignorant of 
a lot of hard and fast trade evils and prejudices and 
being so uninformed, proceeds to abolish them. 


Why Some Trades 
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Steady, Consistent Growth 


Member: Audit Bureau of Circulations 


and Associated Business Papers, Inc. 


Date of Issue 


December 1918 
December 1919 
December 1920 
December 1921 
December 1922 
December 1923 
December 1924 
December 26, ’25 


Average Net Paid Circulation for 
six months ending June 30, 1926 


Average Gross Circulation for 
six months ending June 30, 1926 


Subscription Rate 


$2.00 a year 
$2.00 a year 
$2.50 a year 
$3.00 a year 
$3.00 a year 
$3.00 a year 
$3.00 a year 
$4.00 a year 


Net Paid 
Circulation 


2,200 
5,245 
6,007 
5,398 
8,239 
11,359 
12,493 
12,995 


Advertising 
Rate—Page 


$30 
$50 
$75 
$75 
$75 
$125 
$150 
$160 


13,455 
14,372 


ADVERTISING RATES 


In Effect Since January 1925 


Space 


Full Page 


Two Columns 


One Column 
Half Column 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION, Publishers 


19 West Forty-Fourth Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


ee nnd ee 
$160 $150 
125 115 
70 65 
35 33 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue 


CHICAGO 


Twenty-Six 
Insertions 


$140 
110 
60 
32 


146 King Street West 


TORONTO 
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Markets 


Washington, D. C. 


The District of Colum- 
bia contains 70 square 
miles. It has a population 
of 527,887. The trading 
area in nearby Maryland 
and Virginia in a 25 mile 
radius contains an addi- 
tional 400,900 population. 


This is a-‘*major -mar- 
ket” and Washington, D. 
C., is its center. Good 
products, well advertised, 
find ready and steady ac- 
ceptance in and around 
Washington, D. C. Prod- 
ucts well advertised are 
in The Washington Times, 
The Washington Herald 
and The Big Sunday 
Herald. 


The circulation of The 
Times and Herald is 
106,649 net paid daily. 

The circulation of The 
Big Sunday Herald is 
120,049 net paid. 


Advertise in These Newspapers 
and Expand Your 
Market 


N 
ZN. AILY 


The Mashiigtow Heralo 


fae 


From Scratch to Internationa] 
Distribution in 28 Months 


(Continued from page 793) 


and extends into a large proportion 
of even the tiniest rural communi- 
ties dignified by a place on the map. 

We have ninety employees, 
25,000 square feet of factory space, 
and never since our sales plan went 
into operation, has production once 
caught up with sales. As a matter 
of fact, we laid off a number of 
salesmen recently to relieve the 
pressure of orders. Sales for June, 
1924, the first month we were in 
business, were about $1,000—while 
at the present moment, with still a 
third of our fiscal year to go, vol- 
ume has already passed the quarter 
million mark. Total sales for 1926 
will probably exceed $350,000. 
When you consider that the aver- 
age sale to a retailer of a stock of 
locks amounts to about $10, these 
figures will be all the more signifi- 
cant. Furthermore, our total sales 
and advertising costs are based on 
a pre-determined nominal percent- 
age of sales and even with all of 
the intensive missionary work we 
have done, sales have increased so 
rapidly that we have never ex- 
ceeded this set sales cost. 


The Market For Locks 


The reason for this somewhat 
unusual sales record rests solely, 
I believe, in the sales policies and 
the general selling plan behind 
the product. Mushroom growth 
in many businesses might be ex- 
plained in terms of fad or popular 
fancy—something new or novel the 
public saw and loved at first sight. 
But certainly the lock business falls 
altogether out of this pale. A lock 
is, even at best, only a homely little 
piece of hardware which people 
will buy, of necessity, when some- 
thing needs to be locked up. There 
isn’t much opportunity to create 
new markets for locks—if a man 
hasn’t something which he con- 
siders valuable enough to protect, 
certainly no amount of selling could 
convince him that he needs to buy 
a padlock. The moment, however, 
the need does arise for a lock, the 
buyer is immediately conscious of 
it, and it will take only a reminder 


plus a touch of the right kind of 
salesmanship to turn the need into 
a sale at any hardware store. 


Probably no amount of enter- 
prise could have put over another 
lock in the existing hardware mar- 
ket if the product itself had not 
been right: that fact underlies all 
that we have done. Built of a lam- 
inated construction, we believe our 
lock to be stronger than the type 
of lock which had heretofore been 
the standard. This point of struc- 
ture likewise set our product apart 
from all other locks as something 
different. Even the finish was new. 
We actually pioneered the new 
cadmium rust-proof finish which, 
so far as we know, had never been 
used before on a commercial scale. 
This new finish, according to un- 
derwriters’ tests, is about three 
times as rust-resisting as hot gal- 
vanizing, its next commercial sec- 
ond. This we built into a very 
strong sales point for our locks. 


A Quality Product 


While these features are, of 
course, our main selling points, 
they immediately threw our prod- 
uct into the quality class—Master 
locks sell for prices ranging from 
75 cents to $2. 


So much for the product itself. 


When it came to establishing sales 


policies for our new line we de- 
cided, at the outset, on a strict 100 
per cent jobber only sales policy. 
By this I mean that we decided to 
sell to no one but the jobber, and 
every customer must be a bona 
fide jobber who travels salesmen in 
a jobbing capacity—no retailer who 
operates a little jobbing business 
as a side-line, for instance, could 
buy our products direct from us at 
the jobber’s price. Several of us 
had had experience with the type 
of business which professes to sell 
through jobbers, and then goes out 
and grabs off all the big accounts 
to sell direct. It had been our 
observation that this policy not 
only destroyed confidence and gave 
rise to unpleasant relationships, 
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put it meant that while the jobber 
might handle your products be- 
cause he was forced to, he could 
not be induced to put any real 
effort into pushing them. 


This policy of straight jobber 
distribution we have rigidly ad- 
hered to, even when it costs us 
money in lost sales to do it. And 
the results it has brought in the 
long run have convinced us that it 
is a thoroughly sound method of 
doing business, at least in the 
hardware field. It is, we believe, 
the biggest reason behind the co- 
operation we have won from most 
of the jobbers now selling our 
products. 


Another Tradition Over-board 


Another point where we departed 
from tradition in the lock business 
was in taking the public into our 
confidence as to what was inside 
our lock—this was in direct oppo- 
sition to the policies a number of 
our older competitors were using 
in making a mystery of the con- 
struction of their product. Our 
sales talk and our demonstrations 
are built so as to give the jobber’s 
salesman, the dealer, everyone who 
sells our locks, an accurate idea of 
how they are built. Locks in sev- 
eral different stages of construction 
are part of our selling equipment. 

Without wasting any time, we 
tackled the biggest hardware job- 
ber in the entire field first—the 
same buyer, as it happened, who 
had advised us so strongly against 
going into the lock business. We 
didn’t ask him for an order—we 
merely asked him if he would take 
whatever business we could sell, 
ourselves, to Chicago retailers. He 
agreed, 

Then we went to the retailers 
with our story. Every day we sold 
a few orders, and every day we 
delivered them, in person, to this 
buyer. Almost every time he 
looked up from his desk, one of us 
was standing there clutching a 
handful of orders for Master locks 
from hardware dealers. Each time 
he, in turn, gave us an order which 
Just covered the orders we had 
sold. But before long he began to 
get reorders, and finally we sold 
him a small stock. The Big One 
had tumbled! Today he is one of 
our biggest customers. 


Sell and prove 


first—advise 


af terward 


i 


Not being tangled Vig J 
facturer’s sales routine, we can con- 
centrate on practical sales strategy. 
Our own field men work out the 


sales attack and proveit with orders! 
CY f 


MARQUIS REGAN Incorporated 


SALES COUNSELORS--270 MADISON AVE. N.Y. 


Only organization of its kind. Retained, 
in confidence, by leading corporations 
who testify to substantial benefits. Fee 
basis. Not an advertising agency. 
Write or telephone for appointment. 


c/Make Your Letters 
Sell Good -Will 


VERY executive will agree with the theory that each letter leaving 

his organization, whether its purpose is to buy, sell, or collect 

money, should build good-will in some degree. In actual practice 
this theory is often forgotten because no practical plan has presented 
itself to carry out a definite “better letter” program. 
If you agree to the above theory you can put it into practice by sending 
for the Dartnell “Better Letter Program.” It consists of thirty bulletins, 
citing actual letters and suggested improvements. It contains many charts, 
model paragraphs and letters, together with a detailed program for put- 
ting the plan into effect in your office. The complete plan, with bulletins, 
letters and charts, is priced at six dollars. It will be sent to any 
organization for examination. It may be returned for full credit within 
two weeks if you are not convinced that it offers a practical, inexpensive 
means of improving your correspondence. 


Te DARTNELL CORPORATION 


Publishers “Sales Management” 
4660 RAVENSWOOD AVE., CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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4 things 
that interest 
Sales Managers 


1. Good Approach in Their 


Salesmen 
2. Efficiency in Their Salesmen 
3. Immaculate Samples 
4. Increased Sales 


Knickerbocker wii 
Sample Cases— 


1. Get your salesmen in to the 
buyer on their neat and 
business-like appearance. 


2. Open quickly and display 
samples skilfully, saving the 
buyer’s time as well as the 
salesman’s. 


3. Keep samples clean, fresh, 
and new in appearance, sav- 
ing the expense of frequent 
replacements. 


4. Please buyers and open the 
way to bigger—better—and 
more—orders. 


A whole album of Ideas in 
colors will be sent prepaid to 
responsible firms without ob- 
ligation except to return. It 
shows how we have made 
special cases for many well- 
known concerns, frequently 
when they thought it was im- 
possible, enabling them to 
show samples or miniature 
models, instead of photo- 
graphs, thereby increasing 
their sales. 


Knickerbocker Case Co. 


** Made Right’? Sample Cases—Since 1900 
225-235 N. Clinton Street 


Chicago (322 8F) 
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Now the advantage of winning 
the leader in the trade first was 
that we could use his name as a 
lever with other jobbers—the big 
fellow’s taking on of our line, in 
other words, put an “O. K.” on it. 


Meanwhile our men were doing 
some really intensive selling in sev- 
eral other jobbing centers. They 
plunged in, making calls, and re- 
calls, telling the story of our prod- 
uct and explaining our plan of 
dealer helps. A strong dealer-help 
program was another policy we 
settled upon right at the outset. 
Soon every jobber’s salesman in 
that territory knew we were there 
—saw our locks in stock—heard 
retailers talking about them. They 
immediately began to ask, “Why 
aren’t we getting some of this bus- 
iness?” And, afraid of seeing an 
order go to another jobber’s sales- 
man (not only for the worth of the 
order itself, but for the other bus- 
iness it might take with it) the 
jobber’s men themselves began to 
talk to their houses about stocking 
our line. 


Working With the Jobbers 


At every opportunity we ad- 
dressed meetings of jobber’s sales- 
men, worked with them in the 
field, and re-sold them whenever 
one of our men met one of them 
while calling on the trade. Our 
men will forget all about getting a 
dealer’s order if a jobber’s sales- 
man is near—for it is many times 
more important to us to have the 
jobber’s man, who can create many 
orders, thoroughly sold on our line, 
than it is to sell one single order. 

One after another of the large 
cities were developed on this same 
intensive selling plan. As a basis, 
we used “The 100,000 Group of 
American Cities,” and one after an- 
other, these markets were stormed. 
Chicago—Philadelphia—New York 
—Los Angeles: in each of these 
from four to ten men worked in- 
tensively for a period which varied 
from four to eight weeks, or until 
an adequate distribution was at- 
tained. In almost all of these mar- 
kets we now have between 80 and 
90 per cent dealer distribution. 

After one of these intensive drives 
is completed, one or two men are 
left in the city to continue calling 
on dealers, to work with jobbers, 


and to keep the wheels turning, 
We felt that it would be a fata] 
error to relieve sales pressure com- 
pletely and then when all the fire. 
works were over and the confett; 
had been cleared away, to leave the 
impression that we had dropped off 
the earth. Once a sales drive js 
started in a territory, it never stops, 

Closely tied up with this activity 
in cultivating new markets is our 
method of hiring and training new 
men. All new men are interviewed, 
hired and trained by our own sales- 
men. They are put through a 
period of instruction on our prod- 
uct and the selling methods we use, 
then they begin working in the 
field with the older men. For in- 
stance, when we went into Phila- 
delphia, four old men hired four 
new men. A new man worked with 
an old man each day, but with a 
different salesman each day. A 
spirit of competition is thus kept 
alive, because the old man feels 
that he has to produce to make 
good in the eyes of the new man, 
and at the same time they, as a 
pair, are competing with three 
other pairs of men for honors in 
daily orders. 


Training New Salesmen 


This goes on for several weeks, 
and the new man never knows at 
what moment he is to be called on 
to do the actual selling. Until this 
time he is merely a spectator. Then 
suddenly, as they have stopped 
outside the door of some hardware 
dealer, the old man turns to his 
junior and says, “All right. Now 
you sell this order.” Usually by 
this time the new man is primed 
with a selling talk, and he is as 
anxious to start as a race horse. 


Our older men feel a big sense 
of responsibility in choosing and 
training the new men. They feel 
that the house places a big respon- 
sibility on them by giving them 
this job to handle and, as a rule, 
they handle it very efficiently. 
Furthermore, the new men gather 
that the house must be a pretty 
fine outfit to work for if they place 
such a big amount of confidence in 
the men they hire. 

All of our men work on straight 
salary. After a market has once 
been worked intensively, they 
send in few actual jobber orders 
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They help keep the 


themselves. 
retailer mentally sold on the line; 
they see that he and all of his 
clerks know the whole story of 
Master locks; they get more dis- 
play material onto the counters 
and into the windows; they help 


train jobber’s men. We want the 
dealer to know more facts about 
our lock than about any other lock 
he handles—for, other things being 
equal, our lock will then be the one 
he will talk about. It’s simple 
human nature to want to talk about 
the things we are the most familiar 
with. 


A Successful Contest 


Just as we were getting our sell- 
ing plan fairly well started, we 
decided that a number of different 
objectives could be accomplished 
by putting on a contest among our 
jobbers’ salesmen. We made up 
an assortment of locks and offered 
merchandise prizes to any jobbers’ 
salesman selling a certain number. 
It was just before Christmas, and 
we chose as prizes a number of 
different types of attractive lamps. 
A salesman was entitled to a small 
lamp if he sold seven assortments ; 
something more elaborate if he 
sold twelve assortments, and so on 
up until he won a beautiful floor 
lamp for selling thirty, thirty-five 
or forty assortments. With this 
assortment went a display board 
(reproduced with this article) 
which we wanted to get on the 
dealer’s counter. This display 
board had on it a plain padlock, 
one of our patented hasplocks, and 
one of the “lamination” sections of 
a Master lock, attached by a chain. 
This proved to be one of the best 
stunts we could have hit upon, for 
itimmediately excited the curiosity 
of almost any customer who looked 
at it. He played with the lamina- 
tion, first of all, and tried to figure 
out what it was. Then it dawned 
upon him that perhaps that thing 
was the inside of the lock—and he 
asked the dealer. The dealer was 
Primed with our story—and the 
Customer then and there became 
aware of the existence of a new 
kind of extra-strong padlock which 
was different from any padlock he 
had ever seen before. 


More than 2,000 prizes were 
awarded in this contest, and more 
than 10,000 assortments of locks 


Confidence! 


T’S the confidence they have in us, 

and nothing less, that impels half 

a hundred of the largest manufac- 

turers, banks and wholesalers here in 

Chicago to turn over the production 

of their Direct-by-Mail Advertising 
to The Hensley Company. 


Out of all of this diversified copy 
creation, printing, list making, ad- 
dressing and mailing work, we have 
accumulated a wealth of information 
and experience which would be valu- 
able to you in your plans for 1927. 


May we show you the work we are 
doing, and the character of the houses 
for whom we do it? 


Ten minutes of your time is all that 
is necessary to prove that we have 
something for you. 


Phone us at State 2853, or write 


“he 
HENSLEY COMPANY 


Direct Advertising 


180 N. Wacker Drive Chicago 


YOUR MARKETS .. and how to reach them 


Executives realize that markets can be divided into two major groups, 
(1) primary or industrial markets, and (2) secondary or merchandising 
markets. The explanation and location of these markets is part of the 
Dartnell Advertiser’s Guide for 1926. How twenty-three leading indus- 
tries split up their advertising appropriations is shown by means of 
colored charts. So far as we know this is the first time this has been 
done. Here an advertiser can ascertain what the average appropriation 
for oe is for his business—he can learn ways to reach new 
markets. 


The Dartnell Advertiser’s Guide sells for three dollars and fifty cents. 
It will be sent to any rated company for examination. It will be found 
to be a valuable source of ideas to a president, a sales manager, or an 
advertising manager—if you do not agree, the Guide may be returned 
in two weeks and full credit will be given. 


4660 Ravenswood 


CHICAGO, 
Avenue 


ILLINOIS 


The Dartnell Corporation 
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Press 
The Acorn ee 


Prrared Sel 
= 


: t. 
: orking oU 
ell work direct 


OMAHA, NEB. 


Creators, Designers and Printers 
of Quality Direct Mail 


Table D'Hote 
LUNCH ~ ~.75F 


 pouble Room ah bat ( 
} ~ 


Wm.L-Fletcher Inc., 
can put you in 
touch with THE RIGHT MAN 
for any worth while job 
93 Federal St. Boston, Mass. 


sold. It won the interest of the 
jobbers’ men, opened new accounts, 
and put 10,000 display boards in 
the place where they would im- 
mediately begin to work for us. 
Since that time another 10,000 
boards have been put into use, and, 
while we have discontinued this 
proposition, orders still stray in for 
another assortment of locks—nearly 
a year later. 


A long narrow wall board, carry- 
ing a display of locks, succeeded 
this counter board and found a 
wide favor with the trade—more 
than 17,000 of these have been in 
retail stores in the last two and 
one-half months. The success of 
these features bore out one theory 
that dealer helps were extremely 
important as a part of a sales plan 


for selling a product of the type 
of ours. 

The board featured in the prize 
contest was put up in a handy 
leather case and several hundred 
jobbers’ salesmen were induced to 
carry it with them. During an- 
other period a sample kit of our 
locks, such as the one shown on 
page 793 was sold to the jobbers 
for their men to carry. This type 
of sales work has proved extremely 
effective, because a buyer must see 
the lock itself if he is to understand 
its sales possibilities. 


These, then, are some of the 
principles and plans we have used 
to break into a highly competitive 
field where, instead of a “welcome” 
on the door mat, there was a big, 
forbidding sign, “Keep out.” 


Business Maintains Prosperity 
Level, Says Report 


“The state of trade has contin- 
ued good through the month of 
October, and predictions that ac- 
tivity will hold over the balance of 
the year are not generally accepted 
without qualification,” says the 
business report for November, from 
the National City Bank of New 
York City. 

“Records of factory output,” the 
report continues, “consumption of 
electric power in industry, and re- 
ports on employment all give evi- 
dence of a level of manufacturing 
activity as high, if not higher, than 
a year ago. Building construction 
of all kinds is still going forward 
in large volume, while bank clear- 
ings, railway traffic, and returns on 
retail trade bear witness to a heavy 
movement of goods through the 
channels of distribution.” 

The report goes on to say that, 
as yet, no tangible evidences have 
appeared to suggest a trade reac- 
tion in the immediate future. While 
bank clearings have not made as 
favorable a showing during the 
past month as they did earlier in 
the year, freight loadings have 
broken all-time records, a fact that 
carries particular weight at the 


866 


present time by reason of the cur- 
rent tendency to hand-to-mouth or- 


, dering which makes shipments an 


unusually prompt reflection of the 
volume in buying. 

Credit conditions are reported as 
good, and the resources of the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks are practically 
untouched. In summary, the re- 
port reads: “Summarizing the in- 
dustrial outlook, it would appear 
that business continues at prosper- 
ity levels, but that certain malad- 
justments are appearing that will 
require correction. Were prices 
rising rapidly and money tighten- 
ing, it would be said with assur- 
ance that we were approaching a 
period of sharp liquidation. In the 
absence of these symptoms, we 
must require further evidence be- 
fore abandoning confidence that 
whatever adjustments are needed 
cannot be effected without seri- 
ously disturbing our general bus- 
iness situation.” 


Nineteen Southwestern Sunday 
newspapers will be used in an ad- 
vertising campaign which will be 
conducted for the Amarillo Hotel 
and the Herring Hotel, of Ama- 
rillo, Texas. Both hotels, which 
are under the same management, 
will be featured in the same copy. 
This advertising will be supple 
mented by other newspaper space: 
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**Wallflower’’ 


The 
Advertising School 


(Continued from page 806) 


One’s sympathy, too, goes out to 
the otherwise attractive young 
thing who was afraid to smile up 
at her escort for fear of displaying 
an unsightly set of teeth, a matter 
easily remedied or prevented with 
the assistance of Colgate’s Ribbon 
Dental Cream. Her sins of omis- 
sion will find her out sooner or 
later, though, and she will join her 
sisters along the wall. 


These represent but a compara- 
tively small group of that great 
and growing army whom we shall 
refer to hereafter as the Wallflower 
School of Advertising. The founder 
of the Wallflower School unfortu- 
nately remains anonymous, but 
both alumni and undergraduates of 
that institution are legion. 


Where It All Started 


Among the earliest users of 
Wallflower methods of preparing 
copy were the correspondence 
schools. One of their favorites was 
the picture of a seedy individual, 
patches and everything, standing 
ona curb and watching the man 
who used to work across the desk 
from him breeze by in a limousine. 
They had started out in life to- 
gether, doing the same work, mak- 
ing the same money and facing the 
same opportunities. One of them 
was still making the same money, 
$1800 a year, while the other 
sported a silk or five-gallon hat, 
wore a cane and knocked down a 
mere $25,000 a year. It was not 
puzzling to surmise which took the 
correspondence course. 


While he probably was not the 
first to use this type of appeal, the 
late Milton T. Feasley, who pro- 
moted the halitosis campaign, orig- 
inated the idea of applying it to an 
actual commodity. He not only 
achieved one of the most remark- 
able advertising successes on rec- 
ord, injected a new word into the 
Vocabularies of millions of people 
and increased sales tremendously 
lor the Lambert Pharmacal Com- 
pany, but through the very force of 
the unusual and unique, created 
‘ strong reputation for himself 


What Do YOU Mean 


when you say 


“Market Analysis?” 


Do you mean 
analysis”—or “situation survey’—or 


definition anyone could understand ? 


“product survey’—or “basic 
“organ- 
ization survey”—or a little of everything? 
Wouldn’t you like to put your thumb on a 


Get Lynn Ellis’ “CHECK-LIST CONTRACTS” 
and See the Subject Clearly 


Here is a book that splits “market analysis” 
into its four logical divisions and makes 
it mechanically simple to line up a fact- 
finding job. 


“Formal product survey,” for example. 
First a tabulated subject index—you strike 
out what you don’t want to know about, 
then estimate opposite each remaining sub- 


ject the number of tests, interviews or , 


questionnaires it will take to get the an- 
swer. 


Next a list of operations, also arranged to 
let you cross off those that don’t apply and 
afterward detail costs for the remainder. 
Finally a flexible contract form to start the 
machinery and cover payments and con- 
tingencies. 


Similar sets of subject and service indexes 
to cover surveying the situation through 
the advertiser’s eyes—to cover independent 
check-up of client and competitive organ- 
izations—to provide for fundamental study 
of business through authoritative sources. 


Contract forms for all providing for pay- 
ments at $1.00 a year up—flexible enough 
to suit extremes. Ample definitions hand- 
ily tied up. All in all about first convenient 
tools ever offered publicly to the research 
man or buyer. 


Taking the kinks out of fact-finding 
is only a beginning. This book dis- 
sects eleven other major groups of 
advertising agency services, sets up 
a detailed operations list for each 
and a contract form to cover doing 
what you don’t cross off. 


Form WC, the “Working Classifica- 
tion,” nails down floating terminol- 
ogy into eight galleys of concrete 
definition that advertising service 
sorely needs. 


Here are 125 pages of stuff you can 
put to work—an outline map on 
which you can sketch a service, 
build a service organization, lay out 
a cost system, check agency perform- 
ance or do anything else which 
needs a functional check-list. 


Order This Book Today 


We can’t describe this book in terms 
you know. There is nothing else like 
it. Some day you'll have a copy and 
wonder how you kept house without it. 
The sooner you get it, the sooner you'll 
begin to save time and confusion. 
Better order today. The price is ten 
dollars, postpaid in the United States. 


LYNN ELLIS, Inc. 


Advertising Relations and Management 
ONE MADISON AVENUE, Room 346, Desk E-5, NEW YORK 


CO Promotion 
BALLOONS 


There’s a definite way to make 
Toyco Promotion Balloons in- 


crease sales. Ask us to tell you how. 


Business Idea Dep’t. 
The TOYCRAFT RUBBER CO. 


ASHLAND, OHIO 


Financial 


Promotion Service 


BANKERS, CORPORATIONS 


ASSOCIATIONS, BROKERS 
CLUBS, PROMOTERS AND 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


HOW, WE RE MAKING HONEY 


and WHAT IT MEANS TO YOU. 


A beautifully printed, readable 
little brochure that will help 
point you to a “Path of Profit” 
thru “Group Manufacturing and 
Direct Mail Selling Methods” 
mailed free, for the asking. 


MEWPORT NEWS PRINTING CO., Inc., Newport Lenus, Va 
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A writing sales promotion manager 
with recognized financial experi- 
ence, who can survey, analyze, plan 
and direct comnlete campaigns for 
the sale of STOCKS, BONDS, 
REAL ESTATE, MEMBER- 
SHIPS or BANK DEPOSITORS. 
Will produce literature and mail fol- 
.OW up, OF co-operate on any part. 
You may write, phone or call for 
consulation without obligation. 


WM. F. HEDGES, Financial Service, State 3719 


H. 0. Stone Building, Suite 1005, 6 No. Clark St. 
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Ask for samples 


The Keratol Co. 


311 Clifford and Keratol Streets 
Newark, New Jersey 


ne us pater OFrice 
“THE HIDELESS LEATHER 


I You Think You Could Put Some 


Real Effort and Enthusiasm into 
Selling Dartnell Materials—If You 
Can Talk Intelligently to Big Men— 


We’d Like to Get in Touch With You 


We can, at the present time, add to our sales organiza~ 
tion, Staff Representatives in several of the sales centers 
through the country. ~ ~ We are seeking the services 
of wide-awake, energetic men—not necessarily experi- 
enced salesmen, but men who have the personality and 
ability to talk WITH sales and advertising executives. 
~~ It is not necessary that you should have had experi- 
ence in our business, butt YOU MUST HAVE the ability 
and disposition to work. We can put the right man in 
the way of earning a good living from the start; good 
men have earned and are earning $5,000 and even more 
per year. You would have this chance with an excellent 
opportunity to increase it as you develop. Ours is a 
straight commission compensation plan, but-with coopera- 
tion which enables you to produce a satisfying, immediate 
revenue. Address, 


Ge DARTNELL CORPORATION 


Sales Department 4660 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


as a man capable and courageous 
enough to explore new advertisin 
fields. When he died he left q 
lasting impression behind him, but 
he also left a host of other adver- 
tisers who, encouraged to bigger 
and more extravagant claims by 
his example, have become expo- 
nents of the Wallflower System. 
It gets monotonous after a while 
to turn page after page of adver- 
tisements and see pictures of dis- 
consolate men and women gazing 
enviously and with calf-like expres- 
sions after more fortunate persons 
who have learned how to deal suc- 
cessfully with fallen arches, bushy 


.eyebrows, hangnails, bald spots, 


inability to bat either right or left 
handed, tendencies to say “Beg 
pardon?” instead of “I’m sorry!” 
or whatever else is being adver- 
tised. It’s interesting and it gets 
results when used sparingly, or 
when first introduced, but any sort 
of appeal loses effectiveness when 
it’s overdone or ridiculous. 

It has been predicted that his- 
torians of the twenty-first century 
will get their most intimate and 
accurate picture of present-day liv- 
ing by reading our current adver- 
tisements to find out what we ate, 
wore and did for amusement, how 
and where we lived, and what our 
habits and customs were. 


If the Wallflower School of Ad- 
vertising continues to flourish, in 
another century people will think 
of us as a herd of morons per- 
petually trying to stifle inferiority 
complexes through the use of 
everything from bunion plasters to 
ear spoons. Not that these prod- 
ucts aren’t all right, but why must 
we be pictured as lepers without 
them? 


Prentiss Heads Sales 
Executives’ Society 


At the annual conference of The 
American Society of Sales Execu- 
tives, recently held at White Sul- 
phur Springs, West Virginia, H.W. 
Prentiss, Jr., vice president and 
general sales manager of the li- 
oleum division of the Armstrong 
Cork Company, was elected chatr- 
man of the society. Frank Hayden, 
sales director, Becton, Dickinson & 
Company, Rutherford, New Jersey, 
was chosen secretary. 
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Build Men and You 


Build Business 
(Continued from page 792) 


advertising tied up with sales work, 
they added again as many new full 
line Cook dealers as they had when 
the campaign began. 

Outdoor advertising, newspa- 
pers and several magazines circu- 
lating in the territory covered by 
the Cook salesmen were used. Ad- 
vertising in the newspapers was 
carefully tied up with the dealers, 
and a complete merchandising 
campaign laid out for every retail 
account. 


Subscriber Applauds Last 
Letter Article 


The article in the current issue 
by Charles R. Wiers, under the 
caption, “Are Your Sales Letters 
Loaded with Chestnuts?’ was 
much appreciated. This is a sub- 
ject that might well be dwelt upon 
persistently, as correspondents in 
general seem to forget so easily the 
timely suggestions given for better 
letters, and as Mr. Wiers aptly ex- 
presses it, they continue to load 
their correspondence with “mill- 
run phrases and canned clauses,” 
of such as your artist so cleverly 
depicts a live sales manager in the 
act of making a clean sweep. 

The writer has often deplored 
the use, not only of the moss- 
grown phrases with which the 
average business letter is made up, 
but the many erroneous colloquial 
expressions which are used so fre- 
quently as to become almost com- 
mon usage.—F. S. Stewart, T. Mc- 
Avity & Sons, Ltd., Saint John, 
New Brunswick. 


Milwaukee Executives to 


Hear Nash 


Charles W. Nash, president of 
the Nash Motor Company, will be 
the principal speaker at the next 
meeting of the Milwaukee Sales 
Managers’ Association, to be held 
November 22. 

Membership in the Milwaukee 
Association has risen well above 
the hundred mark since the Octo- 
ber meeting, at which thirty-eight 
new members were admitted. 


The Biggest Problem in Modern 


More Work 
less Help! 


No Confusion! 


S YOUR mailing list grows your index must 
grow—naturally, without confusion or costly re- 
placement. Only with Natural System is expansion 
from a small list to a million list possible in this easy 
economical way. Facts prove it. Actual use in 
business offices demonstrates it beyond a doubt. 


You can get more and better work with fewer file 
clerks when Natural System is installed. Filing and 
finding is easy and natural, so error and confusion 
is cut toa minimum. Replacement costs can be wiped 
out—for you simply add to Natural System, never re- 
place. Just change the headings in the guides. 


NATURAL SYSTEM 


(Jor ailing mailing lists 


Business is often the 
Mailing List! ... «..« 


WABASH CABINET CO., a 
Wabash, Indiana 
— ma ee dee 
end us full information about Natural Syst a d fil 
correspondence, and tell us how it inten i Teen ae pam ti ane 


Name. Address 


New York 


Complete Coverage 


With ONE Newspaper 


Commercial ¢ Appeal 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


area from the Ohio River to the 
Gulf of Mexico, from Alabama to 
Texas. The average paid circulation 
for the month of October, 1926, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
HE leading newspaper in the vast | 
| 
| 
| 
was daily 103,292, Sunday 134,776. : 

| 


THE JOHN BUDD CO. 
NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


Chicago - St.Louis - Atlanta . San Francisco 
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IF YOU HAVE A 


M 


i! 


Shows how to increase sales and decrease 
selling costs. 
“Wonderful Stuff!” is echoed by all who have | 
read it. ‘Recently I snvested in a set of business 
books that cost a lot of money,” wrote one;—— 
“But I got more real benefit from your little’book 
than from all of them!” 


And, now, all you have te do te get YOUR COPY is to clip out this advertihee 
ment, pin it to your cegular business letterhead, and mail it to the 


ELLIOTT 
ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 
149 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Frequently bulletins will be de- 
cidedly helpful. Each of these 
should have a subject, and should 
also be numbered and perforated. 
Suitable binders should be supplied 
for the filing of the bulletins at the 
desks of each correspondent. Oc- 
casionally you might conduct some 
sort of an examination to deter- 
mine how carefully your bulletins 
are being read. Another examina- 
tion worthy of your consideration 
could be made up of a number.of 
letter subjects foreign to your busi- 
ness, for the purpose of determin- 
ing who would write the best letter 
on any or all of these. Any con- 
sistent thing you may do to 
broaden the general knowledge of 


House Organs 


We are producers of some of the oldest and most 
successful house organs in the country. Edited 
and printed in lots of 250 to 25,000 at 5 to 15 
cents per name permonth. Write for a copy of 
THE WILLIAM FEATHER MAGAZINE. 


We produce 
The Tindeco Magazine 


The William Feather Company 


611 Caxton Building Cleveland, Ohio 


your letter writers will be helpful. 
Better Letters Bulletins 


Now and then you might write 
a bulletin showing certain of your 
letters as they have been written 
and then show your suggested re- 
visions. You would also do well 
to set forth the reasons for your 
revisions and thereby emphasize 
some good points which your cor- 
respondents could apply to advan- 
tage in some of their other letters. 

Another bulletin which would 
prove interesting might deal with 
superfluous expressions. Another 


with introductions which may have 


LITHOGRAPHED 
LETTERHEADS 


Produced in Black Ink on 
No. 1 20-LB. WHITE BOND 


$1.20{Per Thousand 


A quality letterhead at a price that commands 


attention. 


Big savings to you om your letterheads. 


Send for lithographed samples of companies 


whom we are serving. 


100 M or over $1.20 perM 25 Mots $1.45 perM 
50 M lots 1.25 per M me 1.70 per M 


Minimum quantity 12 
Engravings made at actual labor cost 


PEERLESS LITHOGRAPHING CO., Inc. 


1718 No. Robey Street, Chicago, Ill. 


been more or less inconsistent. Still 
another could take up the right and 
wrong of concluding paragraphs. 
And to keep interest at fever heat 
you might issue an occasional bul- 
letin of good letters written by out- 
siders, together with a little advice 
as to what these accomplished. 


As for grammar, I wouldn’t deal 
very much with it for fear some- 
body might accuse you of being too 
technical. The chances are ten to 
one that if your revisions as they 
develop are made in the right way 
you will easily get over enough 
grammatical matter of a practical 


fully created in your business — 
can be capitalized for greater profits. 
Facsimiles of letters from pleased cus- 
tomers work wonders in selling new 
accounts.Write for prices and sample 
\, facsimiles of letters, forms, reports, etc. 
COPY SERVICE CORPORATION 
21B North La Salle Street, Chicago 


nature to meet all of your actual 
needs and incidentally satisfy those 
who may be a bit fastidious. 

One thing you should not fail 
to do is to encourage your friends 
and fellow-workers at every stage 
of the game to devote all of their 


A Sales Letter Department 


(Continued from page 814) 


spare moments to some kind of 
profitable reading. I am literally 
amazed, as I look around, to see 
the gross ignorance on the part of 
office workers, who are demanding 
liberal salaries, regarding some of 
the simplest things in connection 
with their daily work. I am equally 
amazed to see the scant vocabular- 
ies possessed by many of those who 
are trying to write letters, and who 
wonder why they are not able to 
tell their story with better success, 

The more you aim to overcome 
these unfortunate defects, some of 
which may exist in your own or- 
ganization, the more chance there 
will be for attaining the right de- 
gree of progress. If you haven't 
a library containing the best books 
obtainable on selling, advertising 
and letter writing, including a few 
on psychology, I urge you to organ- 
ize one at the earliest date possible. 


Help From Business Papers 


I take it for granted that your 
office has subscribed to practically 
all of the good business magazines. 
If not, you should have subscrip- 
tions entered for these and then 
plan to circulate them to all inter- 
ested shortly after they arrive. At 
times it would prove helpful to 
single out for special attention one 
or more of the outstanding articles 
in these, and at the same time show 
how well their advice applies to 
some of your own problems. 

You should now be able to make 
an intelligent start. What you will 
ultimately accomplish depends en- 
tirely upon the bigness of your 
attitude toward what may be truly 
termed a great responsibility. It's 
certain you will never capture the 
fancy or arouse the interest or en- 
enthusiasm of any of those with 
whom it will be your pleasure and 
privilege to work if you permit any 
of your tactics to be conspicuous 
by their smallness. A genuine cor 
respondence supervisor can only 
measure up plus in all of his com 
tacts by earnestly trying to be 4 
constructive helper, by playing 1° 
favorites and by striving through 
painstaking effort to give an abso 
lutely square deal to both office 
helpers and customers. 
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Charles R. Wiers has a booklet on “‘The 
Human Touch in Our Daily Contacts,” 
which will make you hate yourself for 
having been the boresome and guilty dic- 
tator of nine-tenths of the correspondence 
you've handled over as long a period of 
time as you care to consider. Be human 
and then act like it—that is the substance 
of Mr. Wiers’ message, and he tells how 
to apply this principle to letter writing. If 
you mention Sales Management in writing, 
you will receive a copy without charge. 
And Mr. Wiers is at home in the Park 
Square Building, Boston. 


If your sleep is haunted with pie charts 
that spin like pin-wheels and you are tak- 
ing quota problems to bed with you, here’s 
a whole ruck sack full of good stirveys and 
market analyses that might help to make 
market study less exhausting. ‘Two come 
from the International Magazine Company: 
“A Master-Key to the National Market,” 
defines the primary gateways to the national 
market and tells how they were determined 
by the compilers of this survey. The other 
is “The Cosmopolitan Market,” which 
analyzes the country, state by state, giving a 
good summary, in a statistical way, of 
population, literacy, income tax payments, 
and so on. We think you may have copies 
of either or both by writing Mr. Eugene 
Forker, general manager of Cosmopolitan, 
at 119 West 40th Street, New York City. 


If you are interested in New England 
sales—and who isn’t?—you will want the 
forty-eight page fact book, “Looking at New 
England—through the eyes of the sales and 
advertising manager.” It breaks down the 
N. E. population into nine logical trading 
areas with a map showing these zones as 
they actually are when proportioned ac- 
cording to their population content. It has 
up-to-the-minute statistical data on popula- 
tion, dwellings, autos, retail outlets, etc., 
and other information helpful in routing 
salesmen and planning advertising cam- 
paigns. Ask Charles H. Taylor, the Boston 
Globe, for a copy. 


Next in line is “Washington, D. C.,” 
sponsored by the Washington Times and 
the Washington Herald. Contains detailed 
statistics on the nation’s capital and _ its 
market area. Send request to C. I. Putnam 
in care of the papers. 


Really a pretentious thing in the way of 
a survey is “The Farm Market,” which 
compilation has been made by The Farm 
Journal. Data is presented in big, simple 
‘colored charts, covering rural homes, farm 
Purchasing power, value of farm products, 
farm machinery and autos, farm food con- 
‘sumption, and scores of other pertinent facts. 
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The best farm survey that has come in this 
year, by all odds. Write to J. T. Walker, 
Jr., at The Farm Journal, Washington 
Square, Philadelphia. 


In the way of industrial market facts, a 
brand new book, “New Light on a Seven 
Billion Dollar Market,” comes from the 
American Builder. Based on a question- 
naire sent to more than 8,000 builder and 
contractor subscribers to this periodical, the 
booklet presents a complete analysis of the 


‘number, value and variety of all classes of 


buildings erected by the concerns reporting. 
Residential building was shown to be the 
chief building activity, while the value of 
new single dwellings exceeds in annual 
value the entire coal or pig iron output of 
the country. These and other facts are 
charted and discussed in this survey. A 
note to B. L. Johnson, at the American 
Builder, 1827 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, 
will bring a copy to your desk without 
charge. 


For its size, none of the foreign markets 
has attracted much more attention of late 
than Argentina. If exporting is part of 
your sales program, write for ‘‘Advertising 
in Argentina,” a booklet put out by S. S. 
Koppe & Company, Inc., 503 Times Build- 
ing, New York. 


The Tips editor commends “The Looseleaf 
System of Cataloging,” twenty-eight pages 
of grist from the Heinn Company mill hav- 
ing to do with loose-leaf catalogs from the 
manufacturer’s, jobber’s and _ distributor’s 
standpoint as well as the salesmen’s and 
dealer’s; and touching upon the advantages 
of this type of catalog in posting and 
economies in its planning and preparation. 
The Heinn Company address in Milwaukee 
is 349 Florida Street. 


“Your Business at Your Finger Tips,” 
published by the Dictograph Products Cor- 
poration, will interest any executive who is 
beginning to feel that inter-office confer- 
ences are taking too much time and cere- 
mony. Ask Mr. W. E. Snodgrass, vice 
president of the company, at 220 West 42nd 
St., New York City, for a copy. 


In this same connection, another report 
has come in, number three of a series of 
organization studies, from the Policyholders’ 
Service Bureau of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, on “Piled Lumber or 
an Organization.” This little report out- 
lines some defects in organization and then 
discusses some fundamental organization 
principles such as that of free communica- 
tion between executives—hence we are men- 
tioning this report along with the one from 
Dictograph. 1 Madison Avenue, New York 
City, is Metropolitan’s office. 


ARGENTINA 


is the best customer 
the U. S. has in 


SOUTH AMERICA 


e 


LA PRENSA 
of Buenos Aires 


has the largest circulation 
in South America 


La Prensa offers you the _ shortest 
route to make your product known in 
Argentina. 


La Prensa maintains a New York office 
in charge of a man who has had six 


years’ selling experience in South 
America. His services are at your 
disposal. 


Write for a free copy of “Argentina as 
a market for American Products,” an 
interesting cross section of the richest 
per capita market in the world and the 
best way to sell in it. 


2 


JOSHUA B. POWERS 


Exclusive Advertising 
Representative 


250 Park Avenue, New York 
2 


LA PRENSA 


**South America’s Greatest Newspaper” 


Send for FREE PENCIL 
Advertising 
that gets orders 


Your ad on Eversharps, the 
nationally known pencils, in 
the hands of your customers 


tt is 
Direct: To your customer 
no matter where he may be. 


Person al: A practical 
article of personal use appeal- 
ing to everyone. 


Effective: Brings your 
advertising to the user’s at- 
tention a dozen times a day. 


Long Lasting: Extra 
leads and erasers obtainable 
anywhere keeps them in use 
for years. 


Inexpensive: You can 
reach 1,000 customers with 2 
years of continuous adverti- 
sing for 3lc each. 


ORDER YOUR HOLIDAY 


REMEMBRANCES NOW! 


A sample Eversharp and full details 
will be sent Executives in exchange 
for this ad accompanied by your 
letterhead giving name and address. 


Industrial Sales Dept. 


The Wahl Company—Chicago 


Manufacturers of 


EVERSHARP & WAHL PEN 


(Wahl Dealers in Every City) 


YOUR AD HERE 


Everitt Made President 
of Rickenbacker 


At the annual meeting of stock- 
holders of the Rickenbacker Motor 
Company held November 9, the 
following officers and _ directors 
were elected: B. F. Everitt, presi- 
dent; C. M. Tichenor, vice presi- 
dent and general manager; E. R. 
Evans, secretary and treasurer; W. 
H. Stevens, B. L. Cumber, R. M. 
Hood, J. K. Nichols and W. A. 
Macks, members of the board. 

Lafayette Markle, who is the 
Chicago distributor for Ricken- 
backer cars, was also elected a 
director of the company. 

President Everitt explained the 
general plan which he had in mind 
that would rapidly clear up the re- 
ceivership and put the company 
back on a profitable operating 
basis. 

It was gathered from the di- 
rectors that the company would 
proceed to build new models shown 
at the meeting and which received 
great praise from the stockholders, 
and carry on an active campaign to 
re-establish Rickenbacker in the 
market. 


L. M. Palmer President 


of New Merger 


L. M. Palmer, Jr., formerly pres- 
ident of Palmer Lime, was elected 
president of the new concern which 
has been organized through a con- 
solidation of the Universal Gypsum 
Company with the Palmer Lime 
and Cement Company. Mr. Palmer 
succeeds W. E. Shearer, who re- 
cently became chairman of the 
board. 

Other officers elected were: 
Oliver Mitchel, re-elected first vice 
president ; Gleason G. King, second 
vice president; C. F. Kaler, treas- 
urer, and F. G. Krumbholz, secre- 
tary and assistant treasurer. 


Beecroft Speaks Before 
Chicago Editors 


David Beecroft, vice president, 
the Chilton Class Journal Com- 
pany, spoke before the November 
10 meeting of the Business Editors’ 
Association of Chicago, on “Build- 
ing Better Business Papers.” 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


POSITIONS WANTED 


A MAN TO TAKE COMPLETE CHARGE 
of Sales Force of approximately 100 men for 
million dollar, forty year old, Central West 
Manufacturer of highest quality Food Products 
and Table Condiments. An opportunity for an 
aggressive Sales Manager to make a permanent 
connection with a live, energetic organization. 
A man now employed as Sales Manager or 
Assistant Sales Manager for nationally adver- 
tised Food Products preferred. All inquiries 
strictly confidential. Box K-116, Sales Manage- 
ment, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago. 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR 
new connection, and qualified for a salary be- 
tween $2,500 and $25,000, your response to this 
announcement is invited. The undersigned 
provides a thoroughly organized service, of rec- 
ognized standing and reputation, through which 
preliminaries are negotiated confidentially for 
positions of the calibre indicated. The procedure 
is individualized to each client’s personal re- 
quirements; your identity covered and present 
position protected. Established sixteen years. 
Send only name and address for details. R. W: 
Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown Building, Buffalo, 
New York. 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50 TO $50,000 DAILY SALES DEVELOPED 
during 28 years for clients by our direct mail 
plans, copy, campaigns. One product, 1923, an 
idea, this year $100,000 orders booked. Fifty 
year old concern desired 50 national repre- 
sentatives in 1925; we produced 40 in three 
months. 700 dealers in’. 10 months, at $3 each, 
for another. Ten years Sales Promotion Man- 
ager, Larkin Co. Submit sales problems for 
free diagnosis. James C. Johnson, 119 Wood- 
bridge Ave., Buffalo. 


IS YOUR FIRM THE ONE THAT NEEDS 
my service? I have 8 years thorough experj- 
ence: I know general advertising, direct mail 
and catalog compiling; sales promotion and 
marketing. I can fit myself into your organiza. 
tion, and give you hard work and loyalty, 
80 years old and married. Address Box K-112, 
“Sales Management,” 4660 Ravenswood Ave,, 
Chicago. 


EXPERIENCED SALES MANAGER’S SERV. 
ices available shortly after first of year. Can 
take any sick business and put it on its feet in 
short order. A-1 recommendations can be fur- 
nished. Age 44—married. Replies confidential, 
Box 1107, Sales Management, 4660 Ravenswood 
Avenue, Chicago. 


HIGH GRADE SALESMAN. EIGHT YEARS 
College and Shop. Sixteen years sales experience 
in Mechanical Lines, four of which were in 
executive capacity. At present employed. Wishes 
to change soon after January Ist. Well fitted 
by experience and connections for position as 
Manager of Branch located in the Southern 
States. Salary expectations to start reasonable, 
Box K-114, Sales Management, 4660 Ravenswood 
Ave., Chicago. 


REPRESENTATION 


IF YOU MANUFACTURE A SPECIALTY 
and are not now represented in the Chicago 
market we can interest you. Fourteen years 
successful selling assures better than an even 
break for business. Box 1109, Sales Manage- 
ment, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago. 
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